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NEWS OF 


R. BUTLER’S Education Bill, the main features of which were 

dealt with in last week’s Spectator, has had the uniformly 
favourable reception it deserves, and there should be no danger 
of its suffering any serious detriment when it is discussed in detail 
in Parliament after Christmas. To have the date for the raising 
of the leaving age to fifteen definitely fixed, and fixed no further 
ahead than April, 1945, is immensely valuable, and every endeavour 
must be exerted in every quarter to avoid any postponement, even 
though the Bill makes provision for such a possibility. That the 
President of the Board should be given the status and title of 
Minister, and a definite mandate “to promote the education of 
the people of England and Wales,” at a moment when a cohesive 
and comprehensive national system of education, primary and 
secondary, has been worked out, is entirely proper. These are all 
matters in which the Bill goes beyond the White Paper of last 
July. So are the institution of two Central Advisory Councils, one 
for England and one for Wales, competent to volunteer advice, 
not merely give it when invited ; the restriction of Local Education 
Committees to counties and county boroughs, with “ divisional 
education executives” instead of district committees; and the 
possible extension of milk, school meals and medical treatment to 
schools not maintained by the L.E.A. As for the arrangements 
regarding religious instruction, they unquvstionably represent . the 
greatest common measure of general agreement and it is to be 
hoped that the Government will stand by them against all attack. 
The most difficult question may be the requirement that one 
teacher in every five shall be a “reserved teacher,” willing and 
qualified to give religious instruction. This in itself is most 
desirable, but it must be allowed so to work as to impose any kind 
of religious test, direct or indirect, on teachers, 


Coal Shortage 


There is no short cut to the solution of the urgent problem of 
the coal-mines except one, and that one—the release of large 
numbers of skilled miners from skilled trades—is ruled out as im- 
possible at the present juncture of the war. But Ministers have 
been and are approaching the problem from several other angles. 
The selection by ballot of young men who would otherwise be 
going into the Services will ultimately produce some, valuable 
recruits for the mines, but they will not be available in time ‘o 
affect the output of the present winter. Major Lloyd George has 
recently been giving attention to another aspect of the matter, 
considering what may be-done by more efficient organisation of the 
industry for immediate production. He is not in a position to 
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accept the Miners’ demand for the assumption of full operational 
and financial control by the Government, but he has made a 
proposal, acceptable to them, that he should appoint mining 
engineers of acknowledged ability to control output, and that 
groups of mines should be put under the supervision of group pro- 
duction directors who would be servants of the State. It is well 
known that in many mines better results cou'd be got by a higher 
degree of technical efficisncy. Here again many of the possible 
improvements demand the introduction of new machinery, and 
results could not be obtained in the course of the next few months. 
But it is believed that some immediate improvements could be 
effected under the best technical direction. Another cause of 
hold-up of work has been shortage of railway wagons, a matter 
to which Mr. Noel Baker referred in the debate last week. Major 
Lloyd George and other Ministers are certainly not being inactive, 
yet there is still nothing which gives the assurance of an ascending 
curve of output during the period when coal will be most needed. 


The Kharkov Trial 


Sentence of death by hanging was passed last Saturday by the 
military tribunal at Kharkov which had been trying three German 
prisoners of war and one Soviet citizen for atrocities on Soviet 
citizens and prisoners. The widest possible publicity was given to 
the proceedings, which took place in a large theatre with an audience 
of 6,000 Kharkov inhabitants. The forms of Soviet law were strictly 
followed, and the accused were defended by eminent lawyers. The 
prisoners confessed to a series of the most appalling atrocities com- 
mitted by themselves in accordance with orders issued from the 
highest quarters. With an almost perplexing candour they declared 
themselves the instruments of crime perpetrated in accordance with a 
system of brutality deliberately planned from above. According to 
one of them, the principal war criminals were Hitler, Himmler and 
Rosenberg, the first of these having spoken of the “necessity of 
exterminating the inferior Russian people.” The staging of the 
proceedings recalls certain other trials famous in Soviet history. 
One will observe that the evidence to which most publicity has been 
given is that of the German criminals themselves. The crimes 
which they were required to confess were black, but not so black 
as those committed by the arch-crimina!s who still control the 
destinies of Germany. The tgial has taken place in accordance with 
the decision that war crimind!s shall be tried according to the law 
of the country in which their crimes were committed. In this first 
case to be heard the justice of the verdict and sentence is beyond all 
possible cha enge. 
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Amgot in Italy 

Sicily and Southern Italy are providing tests of the efficacy of 
Amgot in providing for the needs of the population in territory 
liberated by the Allies. Their success or failure here will affect 
their prestige in all the countcies of Europe which are either awaiting 
liberation or wondering whether they should range themselves on 
our side. The reports show that the difficulties are very far from 
having been overcome in Southern Italy. The poorer classes of the 
population in the Naples area appear to be subsisting on a 
starvation diet. Amgot is bringing in flour and is distributing a 
bread ration ; but apart from this the grain, of which there is a 
considerable quantity in. the country, is not reaching the open 
market, and is sold at high prices on the black market. The hoard- 
ing of food for sale at exorbitant prices is actually encouraged by 
the fact that the Allied troops themselves consume large quantities 
bought at high prices in restaurants or for their regimental messes. 
Amgot is working out plans for more effective control, including 
measures to prevent the transference of food from district to district 
except to authorised dealers. It seems to be essential that larger 
quantities of flour should be imported and shipping made available 
for the purpose. Amgot is gaining experience on a small scale for 
what it will soon be called on to do on a vast scale. If it is taxing 
all its resources at present to avert actual starvation in Italy, what 
will happen when it.has to face the needs of many scores of 
millions in other parts of Europe? But here, after a certain stage, 
it will be replaced by U.N.R.R.A. 


Lord Wavell in Calcutta 

Lord Wavell made his. first public speech as Viceroy of India 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce last Monday. In address- 
ing this, a mainly European audience, it was not to be expected that 
he would dwell at length upon political or constitutional issues. 
He spoke for the most part of administrative questions and in 
particular that of the Indian food problem ; and he firmly reminded 
the Bengal Government that though the Central Government had 
come to the rescue in undertaking the supply of food for Calcutta, 
the Provincial administration must put its house in order and 
accept its responsibilities. Lord Wavell did, however, turn for a 
moment to wider issues, declaring his sympathy with the aspirations 
of India towards self-government, and expressing the belief that 
political progress was not impossible during the course of the war. 
The winning of the war, however, must come first, and he thought 
that administrative co-operation in the tasks of the war, though it 
would not solve the political problem, might produce an atmosphere 
more favourable to its solution. Lord Wavell has undoubtedly made 
a good impression by the promptitude with which he has intervened 
in the food crisis, and the evident turn of the war in our favour 
has at least removed one of the conditions which helped agitators. 
But nothing has yet happened, either through any gesture on the 
part of the Government or any sign from leaders of the Congress 
Party or the Moslem League, to indicate any advarce towards co- 
operation between those two parties or between them and the 
Government. 


A Free General Election ? 


It is difficult to resist one at least of the conclusions which Sir 
William Beveridge reached when he was discussing a general 
election at the Manchester Reform Club last week. He said that 
when a general election comes it must be a free election, without 
coupons, and that means there must be a party election. Anything 
’ else would mean a managed election, under which the balance of 
forces in the present House of Commons would be repeated, or at 
least gain an undue advantage, in the next. One of the grounds 
on which Mr. Churchill has rejected immediate controversial legis- 
lation has been that such legislation should not be undertaken 
without a general election. But how would a general election affect 
such issues if the elections were managed through coalition 
coupons? One of the main purposes of a genera! election is surely 
to give a mandate from the electorate on those reconstruction issues 
which could not be settled in advance because they were held to 
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be “controversial.” Therefore Sir William was surely right when 
he said that the next general election must be free, and that it must 
be a party election. But it does not follow, as he recognised, that 
the consequence would be a party Government—though he seemed 
to favour that issue ; he admitted there might be a case for joint 
action on an agreed programme. The present position is that we 
have a Government and a House of Commons agreed about the 
war but not agreed about reconstruction, and in the sphere of 
reconstruction the Conservative majority always has the last word. 
In a post-war Parliament, assuming a coalition Government follow- 
ing a free election, we might have a Government and a House of 
Commons agreed about national security and international politics, 
but disagreed on many domestic issues ; in which case the last word 
would be said by the party which had won a majority, and that 
would not necessarily be the Conservative Party. The example of 
Sweden suggests that even with a National Government in office a 
free general election might be held on party lines, though the party 
truce would presumably have to be maintained in the constituencies 
of Cabinet Ministers. The main thing to insist upon is that the 
elections will serve no useful purpose at all unless real issues are 
submitted to the electors, with all parties stating their cases. 


A New Internationalism 


One at least of the activities of Geneva has persisted during the 
period of war and will go on when it is over—that of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, whose Governing Body have been holding 
meetings in London. A full conference of the International Labour 
Organisation is to be held next spring. Last Saturday the British 
Government representative, Sir Frederick Leggett, made an inter- 
esting proposal for the setting up of joint industrial committees 
on international lines. This country has led the way in the 
development of voluntary organisations of employers and workers, 
through which the two partners. in industry work together to 
solve practical industrial problems; workers have been enabled 
to feel that they were taking a substantial part in govern- 
ing the concerns to which they belonged. It is the growth 
of responsible trade unionism in this country, recognised and wel- 
comed by the employers no less than by the workers, which has 
paved the way for co-operation between employers and workers 
engaged in the same industry, and aware of a common interest in 
promoting its success. The idea behind the British proposal is that 
the same common interest exists not only between employers and 
workers engaged in the same trade in this country, but between 
them and their opposite numbers in foreign countries. There are 
many possible results of international organisations on these lines. 
They should tend to produce, not only healthier conceptions of the 
relation between employers and workers, but also industrial loyalties 
which may counteract the wastage of competitive nationalism. 


Social Security—-Another Scheme 


Social Security schemes as a method of redistributing the 
national income to the advantage of the neediest are in the 
air. Obviously there are many ways by which such redistribu- 
tion could be arranged, and a peculiarly ingenious one has been 
devised by Lady Rhys Williams, and adopted by the Executive of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation. It provides that maintenance 
allowances would come from two sources. Wage-earners would 
get unemployment or disability allowances provided by flat-rate 
insurance premiums; but wives, children and other dependants 
would receive continuous allowances from income tax payments— 
every wife or housekeeper getting £1 a week, and every child 
ros. It is calculated that these services, with the other social 
services, could be paid for out of an income tax at 7s. in the £ on 
all incomes. This is estimated on a very sanguine basis, since it 
assumes a national income almost equal to that of 1942-43, when 
there was no unemployment and millions of additional women 
workers were in gainful employment. The large assumption also 
is made that other national expenditure could be met out of 
Sur-tax, Estate Duties and indirect taxation. This generous scheme 
has the merit of simplicity, but its financial basis needs a searching 
examination. 
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THE FIFTH CHRISTMAS 


F Christmas, and the event in history which it commemorates, 
have any meaning for the world today it must be for the whole 
of the world, not for any single nation or association of nations; 
and the petition which formed part of the Collect for last Sunday, 
“O Lord, raise up, we pray thee, thy power, and come among 
us, and with great might succour us” is not to be regarded as a 
mere equivalent of the prayer that we (in the person of the King 
who represents us) may vanquish and overcome all our enemies. 
It is a petition for Christians of all countries, British and Russian, 
German and American, Italian and French, to take on their lips 
with the same sincerity in this hour of need. The need may differ 
in quality and degree. There will be no Christmas in Berlin this 
year, a Swedish correspondent has written. There will be a 
Christmas not much less grim for the people of occupied Russia 
and occupied France. In our comparative security and our com- 
parative comfort we may well give thanks where we feel thanks 
to be most due for immunity from the misery in which millions 
in Europe today lie submerged. If anyone needed to cry to any 
God they believe in, With great might succour us, it is those 
enslaved and tortured peoples in Poland and Greece and Norway 
and Yugoslavia, for whom starvation has been added to homeless- 
ness and to starvation ruthless and calculated brutality. But the 
moan of suffering can only be imagined, for all sound of it is 
drowned and overwhelmed by the clash of arms. Beth!ehem itself 
is in a military zone. Christians in that land, as in this land and in 
every land, are left to face the mystery of sin and suffering on a 
scale never even conceived before, and pray with an intensity born 
of the greatness of the need, Come among us, and with great might 
succour us. 

And then? Is faith equal to expecting any answer to such a 
petition at such a time? It may be. 
are not impossible. The answer, if it comes, will come through 
human agency. If a miracle is to be wrought it will be in the 
hearts of men, not among the forces of Nature. But in fact no 
process to which the word miracle normaily applies is called for 
here, for it is not a miracle for the consciences of men to be 
quickened, their sympathies enlarged, their capacity for self- 
sacrifice deepened. Yet if that happens, and emotions find their 
proper and practical expression in action, the succour so urgently 
sought and so desperately needed will have become a concrete and 
vivifying reality. There is nothing visionary about this, though 
vision is demanded, as well as the highest human capacity and 
competence available, if sympathy is to be translated into something 
other than mere impulsive sentiment. And the vision the occasion 
required has not been lacking. Material succour is being organised 
today on a scale whose immensity defies clear comprehension. 
What is the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion? It can be defined accurately enough in prosaic language as 
an international organisation for the relief of the necessitous 
populations of Europe on their liberation is achieved. It is that, no 
doubt—an enterprise parily political, partly humanitarian. Yet if any 
body of Christian people, if the Christian Churches in countries like 
Britain and the United States, had been praying that succour might 
be sent to the starved and subjugated masses of two continents—for 
we shall not forget China in all this—could they have hoped for 
such an answer as the creation of an organisation like U.N.R.R.A. 
and the disclosure of the programme U.N.R.R.A. has framed, 
provide? The subventions expected from the Governments are 
such as have never been so much as thought of in connexion with 
any humanitarian undertaking before. This country—in which 
complaint was once made that £100,000 a year for the League of 
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Nations was an excessive burden—will be called on for an initial 
£199,000,000 for U.N.R.R.A. The announcement has been made, 
and evoked not a murmur of protest anywhere. There are not (oo 
many heartening reflections to cheer the Christmas of 1943, but this 
at least is one of them. 

But what, it may be asked, have the Churches to do with 
U.N.R.R.A.? Why should they seek to profit by the prestige it is 
acquiring? Such a question is miscoaceived. It is a conception 


very different that is under examination here. Christmas 
is a season when all the implications of the tremendous 
historical fact which gives Christmas its name and its 


meaning may, and should, be studied afresh by all who seek to 
relate that historical fact in any way, with outward profession or 
withcut it, to their own lives and the world around them. The 
very problems which at normal times they naturally approach as 
citizens they may now fitly for a moment approach as 
Christians. The enduring question of what a Christian society 
should be, or how the society of today can be Christianised, presents 
itself afresh for answer. In the contrast between what might be 
and what is there is enough to justify not merely depression, but 
something like despair. The more reason, then, that full account 
should be taken of any events and tendencies anywhere which 
indicate that mankind is capable of an upward course as well as a 
downward. Signs of that are in fact not wanting. Religion, the 
Christian religion or any other, is first and foremost an individual 
concern ; but true religion implies essentially a religious society, 
based on definite tenets and animated by definite ideals,—iceals, 
moreover, not for itself alone, but for the larger society in 
which it lives. To preach the application of Christian idea!s by 
a non-Christian, or not specifically Christian, society is not alto- 
gether easy, for it means assuming motives which that society does 
not necessarily profess. But this is a case in which the Christian 
society may well declare that whoever is not against it is for it, 
and it is enough if policies are shaped according to its ideals, 
whether shaped ostensibly in its name or not. 

How do things stand regarding that today? How would the 
Christian society desire to see its ideals applied in various fields? 
In the greatest field of all, in which a choice must be made between 
war and peace, the conflict of demands has been faced and the 
decision made—in the spirit of a remarkable poem written by a 
serving soldier in the third year of the last war and printed on 
another page of this issue. Across that gulf hope and faith must 
reach to a new vision of the fabric of peace, a peace of justice 
based on power, such as the Atlantic Charter and the resolutions 
of the Moscow Conference contemplate. The Christian ideal 
demands not merely an enforced peace, but the growth and 
persistence of a spirit of peace ; but it realises that the first may be 
necessary for a time while the latter develops. It demands that the 
moment a road across the carnage is open the hungry shall be fed, 
the exiles restored to their own lands, the homeless housed. Pro- 
vision for all that is actually in train. It demands that somehow 
unity shall be created in a severed world. Only the beginnings of 
that process can yet be seen, but they are beginnings, notably the 
resolves that are animating countries like Russia and China, to 
inspire strong hopes. How Germany is to be included in a unity 
based on inward cohesion and not merely outward form is a 
question to which no answer can yet be seen ; there is no problem 
to which Christian citizens as Christian citizens are called on more 
urgently to make both spiritual and intellectual contribution, in the 
faith that somehow the problem can be solved. Even more 
important, and less capable of being ignored, are the demands the 
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Christian ideal makes in national life. It requires that the hungry 
shall be fed, the needy clothed, and above all that the children shall 
be made ready in body and mind to bear the responsibilities of 
goed citizenship, and so far as may be of Christian citizenship. 
Those ideals may be far from full realisation, but they are nearer 
realisation than ever before in our history. The Beveridge pro- 
posals or the new Education Bill need not be discussed in detail 
here—there will be no lack of other opportunities—but that the 
principles of both represent ideals, not indeed exclusively but 
specifically, Christian cannot be questioned for a moment. And it 
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is not irrelevant that those accepted ideals can only be realised by 
a process which means acceptance by the rich of the burdens of 
the poor. The contrasts between wealth and poverty which have 
done so much to impair the essential unity of the nation will impair 
it no longer in any comparable degree when this war is over. We 
shall be members one of another in a far fuller sense. Consciaus- 
ness of what remains to be done must not overshadow consciousness 
of what is being done already. The Christmas of 1943 may be 
dark, but for people that sit in darkness a great light has shined 
before now in history. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is announced that the Birmingham Post has been sold to Lord 
I lliffe for £2,250,000. This seems a remarkable figure. The Post 
may very broadly be compared in character with the Manchester 
Guardian. Both are daily papers published in large cities, both have 
valuable evening papers associated with them, and I should imagine 
that their circulations, surprisingly small by comparison with 
London daily papers, were much about the same. Nor can there 
be any very great difference in advertisement revenue. Now, to 
earn § per cent. on a purchase price of two and a quarter millions 
the Post must show net profits of at least £112,000 a year. What 
it earns today I do not know. But the Manchester Guardian (p!us 
Manchester Evening News) accounts are public property, and 
they show that that great paper, in which quality is deliberately 
subord:nated to commercial success, has in recent years earned an 
average profit of well under £20,000 a year. As a financial investment 
Lord Iliffe’s expenditure may seem surprising, but no doubt he has 
plans for expansion and for the association of the paper with some 
of his other enterprises. It had been expected that the Post would 
be acquired by a syndicate of Birmingham business men headed 
by Mr. Dudley Docker, and on general grounds that would have 
been the most desirable arrangement. The raison d’étre of pro- 
vincial papers is that they should belong in every way to the 
jocalities they serve. Their acquisition by London newspaper 
magnates puts them in a different category altogether. 

* * * * 

Nothing could be more opportune than the appeal Dr. J. J. 
Mallon and others are making for funds to enable a Theatre for 
Children to be established at Toynbee Hall, where, it may be hoped, 
it will serve as a pattern to be widely copied. Here is a field in 
which we have immensely much to learn from Russia, which today 
supports well over a hundred Children’s Theatres, giving perform- 
ances in at least twenty of the many languages spoken in different 
parts of the Soviet Union. Plays are written with a special eye to 
children of different ages—under ten, from ten to fourteen and an 
older group—and the spirit in which the actors meet:the claims of 
this new audience is shown by a remark of one of the greatest of 
them, K. S. Stanislavsky,: “One must play for children in the same 
way as for adults, only better.” When I say that Russia “ supports ” 
over a hundred Children’s Theatres, I use the verb advisedly, for 
the Soviet Government supports them to the extent of some 
30,000,000 roubles a year. Since it is improbable that the British 
Government will support anything similar in this country to the 
extent of a shilling a year, the public—that part of it which cares 
for children or cares for the theatre, or both—must be appeaied to 
direct, as Dr. Mallon is doing. His address is Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Street, London, E. 1. 

* * + * 

The announcement of the death of Robert Blatchford sends the 
mind back, for it is nearly a generation now since Blatchford and 
the Clarion were household words in England—and for that matter 
Scotland. It is quite true that Blatchford’s Socialism was emotional 
rather than intellectual ; but emotion makes good selling journalism, 
and the Clarion was a real force, in its day, particularly in that 
thickly-populated Lancashire area within forty or fifty miles of 
Manchester, where the Clarion was published. It was, moreover, 
more than a weekly paper: the Clarion Fellowship, the Clarion 
cycling clubs, Clarion Scouts (which some people claim antedated 


B-P.’s organisation), the Clarion café in Manchester, all drew together 
in a pleasant and on the whole valuable companionship a large 
number of people of both sexes who shared, emotionally, at any 
rate, Blatchford’s views. The paper, with its corps of regular con- 
tributors—Blatchford himself, A. M. Thompson, “ Dangle,” 
“The Bounder ” and others—had a distinct character of its own, 
and Blatchford knew how to draw attention to it, by, for example, 
securing articles from a number of Church leaders in reply to his 
own criticisms of Christianity in the articles that ultimately made 
up his book, God and My Neighbours. A lively interchange between 
him and G. K. Chesterton formed part of this. 
* * * * 

Apropos of the reference to the German secret weapon in this 
column last week, I am reminded that in an article which appeared 
in The Spectator as long ago as May, 1935, Captain W. A. Powell 
wrote: “It is an indisputable fact that batteries of large-calibre 
guns could be constructed today by either Germany or France 
capable of shelling, with comparative immunity to themselves, both 
London and other strategic positions on our coasts from the mainland 
of France or even of Belgium.” After referring to the long-range 
gun which shelled Paris in the last war from a distance of seventy-five 
miles, Captain Powell added that Krupps were making railway-truck 
It is astonishing that with this early experiment as starting-point 
the Germans have not long before this attempted offensive action 
of the same kind. If they did—or do—a rocket-gun of some sort 
has several advantages over field artullery of familiar patterns. 

7 * . . 

On the same page of one of last Sunday’s papers were two of the 
most arresting stories of the war—in their different ways. One told 
of the incredible achievement of Flying Officer Morgan, co-pilot 
of a Flying Fortress in a raid on Hanover, who with his aeroplane 
half shot to pieces, half the crew unconscious through failure of 
the oxygen supply, the intercommunication system gone, steeréd 
the machine for two hours with one hand, while with the other 
he fended off his fellow-pilot who, crazed with a split skull, was 
struggling desperately to get back to the controls. A product of 
war. The other story was of the extermination-van into which, 
as defiantly related at the Kharkov trial, men, women, invalids and 
children by the thousand were driven with every form of con- 
ceivable brutality, to be gassed by the exhaust fumes laid on to 
the lethal chamber. A product of war. I simply set the facts 
down badly. But what a theme for a poet—War’s Progeny. 

* * 7 * 

Unfamiliar words tend to stir my curiosity. Such a one is 
“ denization,” which occurred in a report, in last Saturday’s Times, 
of a libel action brought by the Prince of Pless against Lord 
Castlereagh, M.P. He had, he said, applied for letters of denization, 
but found that the process was obsolete. Research throws an 
interesting light on this procedure, which is obsolete only in the 
sense that it has fallen into desuetude, not that it has ever been 
legally abrogated. It consists in the right of the Sovereign to 
confer on an alien by letters patent certain limited rights of 
British citizenship—to make him technically a “denizen.” Such 
a denizen may not sit in Parliament, or receive a grant of land, 
or hold “any civil or military office of trust.” Since denization 
has not been granted to anyone for half a century or more it seems 
unlikely that any denizen survives. JANUS. 
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THE WINTER CURTAIN-RAISER 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Russian curtain-raiser to the winter offensive has been 
T announced when tangible results have been gained. The 
attack began,.if we can rely on the German accounts, on the 13th of 
this month, and we now know that, before the break-through 
occurred, the fighting reached a pitch of desperation rarely ex- 
perienced even on the Russian front. This is, perhaps, less novel 
than might at first be thought. The front of attack was not only 
peculiarly sensitive us being nearest to territory claimed by the 
Reich, but it was also a part of the line upon which the Germans 
depended for their security during the winter. The Nevel-Vitebsk- 
Polotsk triangle is a bastion in advance of the Polish frontier, from 
which Polotsk lies littlke more than twenty miles distant, and the 
sides of the equilateral triangle are only sixty miles long. It has 
the further importance that the junction of Orsha, on the Minsk- 
Warsaw railway, stands only some forty miles south of Vitebsk. 

It is only a week since I pointed out that some parts of the 
Dnieper had not yet even been reached by the Russians, and one 
of the sectors, the most impertant indeed, is the stretch between 
Orsha and Rogachev. To the north of Nevel runs the main railway 
from Moscow through Velikie-Luki to Riga, and it is this that gives 
the significance to the statement from the German side that the 
Russians are trying to fan out towards the north-west. The stretch 
of the main lateral railway that connects Nevel with Zhlobin is 
perhaps as important as any on the Russian front, and it is this 
that gives the present offensive the character of a curtain-raiser to 
the main winter offensive. Zhlobin, Mogilev, Orsha and Vitebsk 
are necessary for any advance towards the west, and as far as 
Orsha they entail the fate of most of the Dnieper line yet in 
German hands. This is not to say the present attack is one of 
limited objectives necessarily. If the conditions seem favourable 
the advance will be pressed, and there can be little doubt that the 
defence will be proportionate to the stake involved. 

But, at the moment, it is less the local effect than its influence 
on the general situation that seems the more important. This 
sector of the front was bound to come to life at the appropriate 
moment. It was only the ordez of attack that remained in doubt, 
and that the advance should be first made here is due not only io 
the necessity of achieving positions from which to launch the general 
winter offensive but also to the fact that the German main con- 
centration has been operating in the south. One effect which the 
Russians clearly wish to achieve is the drawing in of local reserves 
and, perhaps, reserves from the south. It is the sector between 
Kiev and the sea that remains the vital matter. We cannot be sure 
that Manstein has yet abandoned his attack on the Kiev salient ; 
but while it has been dragging on without securing any strategic 
result, while it has been suffering losses that cannot easily be 
afforded, Koniev has been developing his thrust towards Smyela 
and Kirovograd ; and although both sides have shown a remarkable 
coolness in their struggle on this broad sector, it becomes increas- 
ingly problematical how long Manstein dare keep Hoth’s Panzer 
Army about Kiev when this thrust farther to the east is not 
securely contained. A German commentator on Monday night said 
that the attack on the salient had been abandoned and the force 
transferred towards she Kirovograd sector, and the sharp blow in 
the Korosten area is not inconsistent with some such movement. 
The Korosten area represents the northern side of the wedge which 
Manstein has driven into the salient, and any relaxation of strength 
there will be followed by a swift and devastating Russian counter- 
attack. The Nevel offensive shows, if the demonstration were 
needed, that the Russians have the troops to strike in overwhelming 
strength where they wish, and there is no evidence that the Germans 
can do more than deal with one danger at a time. For some 
months it has been apparent that they have to choose between 
alternatives, and, although the success of their defensive has been 
astonishing, it may easily have escaped notice that they are living 
dangerously. They are still so intent om holding on to every mile 
of alien territory that they are content to shoulder the risks involved. 


Notice the sequence of events. The Russian threat first became 
obvious some time ago when the bridgehead south of Kremenchug 
was developed. The Germans struck back at Krivoi Rog, and for 
the ume were able to secure 4 respite. The Russians, however, went 
on with the exploitation of their multiple attack on the force in the 
eastern bend and compelled the Germans to abandon a stretch of 
the river-line. They then broke through at Cherkassy and extended 
their thrust towards Znamenka. This, too, was temporarily blocked. 
Then the Russians struck towards Smyela and Kirovograd, and 
a fresh reinsurance had to be provided. At Smyela, as at Kirovo- 
grad, the Russians threaten to irrupt towards the south-west, towards 
the Odessa railway at Vapnyarka. The Germans are at present 
attempting tc hold the two new thrusts, but it is the same threat 
that faces them. Here, in the mélée of intense fighting with tanks 
and infantry, one can discern the persistent threat to encircle the 
troops farther east. It has been held as it seemed to develop at 
fresh points, but it has never been allowed to die down. When 
it is checked at one point it revives under somewhat worse con- 
ditions for the enemy at another, and,it may be that it is under 
such conditions that the decisive battle below the Pripet will develop. 

Can Manstein maintain the full force of Hoth’s Panzer Army in 
the region of Kiev while farther east Koniev is periodically driving 
fresh wedges into the dam that protects the flank and rear of the 
units in the Nikopol area? Can he do so when the armies north 
of the Pripet may be calling for relief? These are the problems 
that face the German Staff as the winter offensive approaches, and 
they are not easy tf solve. It can readily be seen what it is that 
Hitler wishes to do, and it can be appreciated that his generals 
are carrying out an almost impossible order with great skill. We 
can gather from the sequence of events, and from the conditions 
under which the Germans are content to face the stern trial of a 
third winter offensive, how much still remains to be done before 
the German armies are defeated. 

Behind the curtain the scene-shifters are busily at work preparing 
for the next act. We can only guess at the resources with which 
Stalin will embark upon it. But we can discern the calm confidence 
with which he is facing the immediate future, and we have been 
assured that the armies trained for the winter offensive amount to 
a force that should be able to put an end to the German stand in 
Russia. It has been said that the fresh armies amount to as many 
as two millions, and we know that they are perfectly equipped and 
trained in the latest methods of winter warfare. This fighting about 


‘and below Kiev, thereforz, can only be taken as a prelude to the 


great clash. Whether the attempt to break through to Kiev will 
be resumed, whether we have yet seen anything like the full force 
of the blow Koniev has it in his power to deliver, whether Manstein 
will attempt much longer to maintain himself about Nikopol, when 
he will fall back to the. Bug and farther west—only the future 
can show. 

Somehow the Nevel attack will influence the development of 
events. It will certainly distract, it may divert, forces from the 
Dnieper front. It seems inevitable that it is there that the main 
clash will take place; and can one imagine that Manstein, after 
five weeks striving to cut off the salient, can now achieve anything 
beyond the extension of a tactical success? As at Kursk, the infinite 
patience of the Russians permits the enemy to develop his plans 
until he has expended his full force and wholly committed himself. 
It is only then that Stalin is accustomed to launch his counter- 
blow. But he is far from idle elsewhere. As we have seen, it is 
not only in the bend of the river that he has set fresh pieces in 
motion. It is certain that there are other pieces yet to be moved, 
fresh. problems to be posed for the Germans. But now, on only a 
small part of the front, are they still holding the winter quarters 
prepared for the supreme test. The Nevel curtain-raiser has robbed 
them of some of the few that remained in their hands, and they 
must now decide where to attempt to make a stand and when to 
take up the position. If they delay too long they may never reach it.’ 
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LAWFUL POWER 
By W. T. WELLS 
ns NLY by participating in the organisation of sufficient 


lawful power can we nope to hold the impending and 
unpredictable changes within peaceful channels.” This extract 
from Mr. Walter Lippmann’s U.S. Foreign Policy 
have been taken as the text of the Moscow declaration 
general security, whereby Great Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. 
and China not only pledged themselves to unity of effort 
during the post-war years, but recognised the need for the estab- 
lishment of an international organisation of all peace-loving States 
to maintain international peace and security ; and the American 
Senate passed, by a majority of 85 votes to 5, the Connally resolu- 
tion which, as amended, incorporated the second part of this declara- 
tion. To judge from present portents, the idealistic anarchism that 
inspired the Briand-Kellogg Pact will play little part in framing the 
policies of the post-war years. 

It is a notable advance. To recognise the existence of a need is 10 
take the first step towards meeting it, but though it is reasonable 
to hope that after this war there may be a genuine will in the 
most powerful States in the’ world to overcome the difficulties that 
barred the way to the creation of an international police force after 
the last war, those difficulties will still exist. In character they are 
both political and technical, but the basic problem is political. 
Nationalism, not internationalism, is the force that has inspired and 
knit together the resistance of the United Nations to Axis aggression. 
The Americans are fighting to preserve the American way of life ; the 
Russian war against Germany has evoked a wave of self-conscious 
patriotism probably without parallel in history ; Mr. Churchill has 
announced, without provoking any dissent in this coumtry worthy of 
political consideration, that he will not preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire. The rights that the great Powers 
have claimed for themselves they have recognised as the pre- 
rogatives of other nations ; in this respect the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter have been vindicated in Moscow and again in 
Teheran. 


Control over its armed forces is the highest expression of a nation’s 
independence, and forethought in applying a nation’s brains to its 
own peculiar defensive problems has been the crux of national sur- 
vival, as with Russian development of artillery weapons and British 
development of the Spitfire. In these circumstances the prospects 
of inducing the Powers to unlearn the lessons of self-help that ex- 
perience has so painfully taught, and of persuading them to encourage 
the best of their military and technical brains—and nothing less 
would suffice—to enter the service of some other authority, whose 
capacity to maintain the peace had not been tested, are remote 
indeed. 

Experience before this war offers no solution to this problem. 
The nearest that the League of Nations approached to a practicable 
scheme was the Herriot Plan of November, 1932. This provided 
that the national armies of Europe, reduced to a militia level, should 
be deprived of bombing aircraft and of powerful mobile land material, 
especially heavy artillery and tanks such as were necessary for 
delivering attacks on permanent fortifications. But a_ restricted 
amount of powerful mobile material was to be retained by specialised 
contingents of long-term soldiers, who were to be maintained by 
each State, and held at the disposal of the League for common 
action against an aggressor.”* The international character of these 
contingents would clearly be a farce ; and as for the restriction of 
“the powerful mobile material” that is to be at their disposal, the 
greater the deterrent power of the forces of a genuinely peace-loving 
State the better—particularly if it is in danger of being matched 
against a country with the vast industrial war-potential of Germany. 
The whole scheme*has an air of unreality. 


on 


* See W. M. Jordan’s Great Britain, France and the German Problem 
(Oxford University Press) Ch. XIII, p. 167. 
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The substitution of an international planning authority, with no 
control over any forces, but co-ordinating plans for international 
action to deal with specific emergencies, would be no more hopeful. 
It would provide commanders and staffs with none of the practical 
experience in the handling of international forces that would be so 
necessary in concerting effective action. And it would involve either 
the artificial stimulation of a permanent opposition by the exclusion 
of certain Powers from consultation in the formation of plans, or 
else the promotion of a brisk trade in military secrets ; for example, 
Hungary would doubtless be happy to exchange the plans of action 
concerted against a hypothetical Bulgarian attack on Yugoslavia for 
knowledge of the plans prepared to oppose a Hungarian attack on 
Czechoslovakia. 

If plans for an international force recruited from national contin- 
gents and for an international military planning authority without 
control over forces until an emergency arises and the well-disposed 
governments place them at its disposal, are both rejected, what possi- 
bility remains? At first sight only a permanent international force 
held at the disposal of the international authority. What would be 
the relationship of such a force to the existing national forces? How 
would it be recruited, where would it be trained, above all, how 
would it be equipped? What would be the prospects, in a highly 
nationalistic world, of the effective pooling of technical secrets for 
the benefit of the international force? 


Stated in this way, the problem can easily be made to appear 
almost insoluble, and the maintenance of peace, therefore, as un- 
attainable an ideal after the war as it proved to be before it. But 
it is highly questionable whether this is the right way to approach 
the problem at all. The war will have been won not only by the 
United Nations, but in large measure by the united forces of the 
United Nations. British admirals have served under American 
generals, and vice versa. Formations like the Fifth Army have been 
composed of British and American elements, while General 
Alexander’s Eighteenth Army Group, which drove the Axis out of 
Africa, was composed of French as well as British and American 
troops, and American aviators have served under the Chinese High 
Command. To meet this fusion of forces under what are, in fact, 
international commands, a whole new technique of military co- 
operation has been and is being evolved. 


After the war it is likely that disordered conditions will continue 
to obtain in many parts of the world, and that it will remain neces- 
sary to keep relatively large forces in being to hold the situation 
in check. Every nation will be anxious to demobilise its forces so 
far as possible, and in these circumstances a distribution of duties 
between the United Nations is likely to prove acceptable and even 
popular. What will be necessary, as a step towards the creation 
of a permanent international force, will be to keep in ‘being the 
international character of the United Nations’ forces, and, if pos- 
sible, to foster and develop it. It may be hoped, for. instance, that 
as a result of the decisions of the Teheran Conference and of their 
execution the Russians may be able and willing to share in 
the international chain of command. And the longer these inter- 
national forces are kept in being, and the more nations are brought 
within their scope, the more problems there will be to solve, and the 
more, in consequence, the technique of international military co- 
operation will develop. 

On such a development of existing international force, not on the 
formation of a brand new international force organised on a priori 
principles, must rest the hope of the creation of an effective instru- 
ment of lawful power. To what point this development will ulti- 
mately lead it is not at the present stage fruitful to inquire. That 
The nature of 
the body that will control the operations and training of these 
international forces, which it is hoped will become a permanent 
feature of international life, raises at once a problem of immense 
complexity. Equally difficult, and only less important, will be the 
financial provision that will have to be made for the employment 
of national units in international forces for international purposes. 
The time to jump these fences will come, but at present we have 
not reached them. The immediate task is to adapt the organisations 
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that the war has created and to perfect the techniques that it has 
made necessary. And while the esséntial problem is political, to 
maintain the present unity of purpose, and to superimpose it on the 
keen national lines of the Allied countries, military co-operation is 
one of the best ways of encouraging a realistic approach to political 
problems. It is possible that, if in the transition period after the end 
of hostilities British and American troops help to garrison some parts 
of Eastern Europe, and Russians help to garrison disturbed areas 
in Middle, Eastern and Mediterranean countries, a number of fears 
and jealousies may be lulled to rest. 


A METHOD WITH GERMANY 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


N wartime we are all a little shamefaced in our keeping of 
Christmas. The contrasts cannot be escaped and they are 
disconcerting. So we do our best not to spoil it all for the children, 
and restrain our minds from too much comparing of Christmas Eve 
in Bethlehem in A.D. I with Christmas Eve in Poland in A.D. 1943. But 
between the traditional Christmas story of the Nativity and the shape 
of things to come in Modern Germany there is a direct and important 
connexion—and that not primarily on the spiritual so much as on 
the historical and political planes. To grasp this connexion is to 
be guided into a new and creative line of thought about the problem 
of post-war Germany. ' 

To those who accept the Christian interpretation of the early 
chapters of St. Luke, the story of the Nativity is the illustration of 
one of the leading themes of all history ; while to those who do not 
accept it, the story St. Luke tells is still an illustration of the same 
theme. In this matter of the enunciation of universal historical 
themes, the prince of all the expositors is Professor Arnold Toynbee. 
His monumental A Study of History has scores of pages in volume 
five which are devoted to showing that when a society passes through 
a phase of agonising challenge there will always appear within it 
two contrasted forms of reaction against it. To the first he gives the 
name of Violent, and to the second the name of the Gentle Internal 
Proletariat. (The unwary should be warned that in Dr. Toynbee’s 
terminology, Proletariat has nothing whatever to do with Working 
Class. He uses the word in a quite different sense from Marx, 
and defines it thus: “A social element or group which in some way 
is ‘in’ but not ‘of’ any given society at any given stage of such 
a society’s history.”) Dr. Toynbee assembles evidence from almost 
every age of every continent to support the universality of this historic 
trend. I have never heard of anyone who ventured to contradict him, 
and indeed it can be taken as virtually an inescapable law of history 
that a social challenge of an agonising kind. will be followed by these 
two forms of reaction. 

The story of the Nativity is a very clear example of the working of 
this law. The social challenge is the occupation of Palestine by 
Rome, which took place in 63 B.c. For a nation like the Jews it was 
a challenge to their fanatical racial pride, and therefore doubly 
agonising. The Violent Internal Proletariat inevitably appears in 
the party of the Zealots ; and true to form, precipitates revolution, 
war, and disaster. The tragic sequence ends with the siege and the 
fall of Jerusalem. The Gentle Internal Proletariat is also present, 
but, as always, has to be looked for. It consists of the little circle of 
whom St. Luke writes, and which is shown as being dimly aware 
of a great destiny but as doing nothing in particular about it, until 
the angelic summons comes to Mary. Her reply, “Behold, the 
handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me according to thy will,” expresses 
exactly the vital spirit of every Gentle Internal Proletariat. It is the 
destiny of the Violent reaction to stay within the society concerned, 
working upon it from within to make revolution and war. It is the 
tendency of the Gentle reaction to secede from the society, and to 
create either new religions or reforms in old ones. 

The development of Germany after the Weimar Republic again 
illustrates the theme. There is social agony—defeat, inflation, 
unemployment. The Nazis are the violent reactionaries, while Karl 
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Barth, who significantly secedes to Geneva, and whose thought 
influences all Christendom, might be said to constitute the gentle 
reaction, expressing itself, as always, primarily in the things of the 
spirit. It is as certain as anything on earth can be that pre- 
sently this cycle will begin to revolve once more in Germany, 
as indeed in Italy and Japan, and, for that matter, in England, 
too. But the central problem of statesmanship is post-war 
Germany. 

In whatever state final defeat reveals Germany to be, and however 
greatly the miseries of that state may be mitigated by Allied mercy, 
or by unexpectedly swift success in the general reconstruction of 
Europe, it is certain that the whole society of the German people 
must pass through many agonising years. That they have in effect 
punished themselves, that their sufferings will be just, will not make 
their fate one bit less agonising for them. If they realise their blame, 
it may even make the pain sharper. When, at last, the processes 
of reconstruction have made of the new Germany an outwardly stable 
and ordered society (it will probably take ten years to do even that), 
then, because the challenge of pain will still be present, there will 
duly arise a Violent Internal Proletariat. The future peace of the 
world will then depend upon two factors, the recognition of the 
reaction in its first inchoate stages as the inevitable challenge to be 
met, and the inability of these reactionaries to put their hands on 
or to make the weapons of war. In all likelihood the new Violent 
Internal Proletariat will not look much like a new edition of the 
Nazis, nor a resurrection of the German General Staff. That would 
make it too easy. Much more probably, it will be an outburst of 
anarchism, as a Spanish intellectual would understand that word. 
But whatever form it takes, it will infallibly land us all in a new war 
if it is allowed to dominate Germany ; and the Germans themselves 
will almost certainly welcome it. The maintenance of peace will 
then depend upon its swift and ruthless repression, presumably by 
whatever may be the armed force of organised peace. 

Just as certainly they will not at first welcome the Gentle Internal 
Proletariat when it arises. It is not possible even to guess what form 
this will take ; but it is absolutely certain that it will come. But 
there are two invariable tendencies of this kind of reaction, and these 
may make it recognisable. Gentle Internal Proletariats are always 
moved by the religious impulse, and in one way or another they 
always tend to secede from the society which gives them birth, either 
by shutting themselves in monasteries or by founding new societies 
in deserts, or colonies in virgin countries. Much will depend upon 
the prompt recognition of this development in Germany as soon as 
it arises, and then upon the devising of ways and means to prevent 
it from seceding from the Fatherland. It is this movement which will 
have in its keeping the real salve to cure the German disease. Our 
statesmanship ought to be directed to fostering its growth through 
the dreadful years which are coming, and then, when at last it is 
born, to keeping it firmly at home to do its work where it is most 
needed. 

But how? While no detailed answer could possibly be given, the 
outlines of a long-term policy are already to be seen. Gentle Internal 
Proletariats are a fruit of the religious impulse, and we know a good 
deal of what sort of soil it is in which religion most flourishes. We 
should begin on the day the last shot is fired to create that soil in 
Germany. This will involve a supervision of the whole German 
educational system, but it will also involve the immediate and sus- 
tained effort to create in Germany a healthy and a satisfying social 
system. Above all, everything possible must be done to nourish and 
to strengthen all the Christian Churches in Germany ; and not the 
least of these latter measures would be the swift resumption of inter- 
course between the Christians of Europe and those of Germany. 
Because that will be an attempt to create fellowship in the name of 
Christ, not in the name of humanity, there is every chance that it 
could happen. Thus it might happen that the Gentle would precede 
the Violent Proletariat ; and if it found at home a possible field of 
self-expression, it would probably stay at home to do its work where 
it is needed. The Gentle reaction secedes because the Violent 
reaction is making such a horrible noise that no one will listen to 
the still, small voice. 
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WOMEN’S MINDS 


By ELIZABETH DUNN 


HIRTY years ago, in the stormy pre-Great War days of 

Asquith’s Liberal Government, the Pankhursts and their friends 
fought tenaciously for women’s franchise. Their campaign of 
obstruction was initiated and pursued with a vigour that proved 
their toughness and sincerity. They set fire to public buildings, 
waylaid Ministers, maltreated stalwart policemen and, in order to 
make things more difficult for their captors, often chained them- 
selves to convenient railings. When thrown into prison for their 
seditious activities they went on hunger strike, endured the agonies 
of forcible feeding and were finally released only to play the miser- 
able game of Cat and Mouse with the police. These women 
believed passionately in the cause for which they were fighting, 
and looked forward confidently to the day when woman, having 
gained the vote, would show herself the equal of man by assuming 
her rightful place in the community. 

Has the progress made by women in the last thirty years justified 
the burning faith of these pioneers? Has the women’s vote, for 
instance, influenced to any appreciable degree the policy of govern- 
ments? However optimistic an attitude one adopts, the answer 
to these questions is, I think, bound to be negative. The optimist 
wilf qualify such an answer by references to women councillors, 
women estate managers, women doctors and, doubtless, point 
triumphantly to Margaret Bondfield, Ellen Wilkinson or Florence 
Horsbrugh. The pessimist will be content to give the obvious 
answer that in 1943, twenty-six years after the grant of the franchise 
to women, there is but a handful of their sex in Parliament, with 
no likelihood of any great increase in their numbers in the near 
future. 

In one respect, no doubt, women have triumphantly justified 
their emancipation. During the present war they have contributed 
more than ever before to the life of the nation. They have taken 
Over, and successfully accomplished, a thousand jobs formerly 
reserved for men only ; in factories, on the land and in the services 
women are doing important work m helping to drive from these 
shores Hitler’s threat of the three K’s, Kinder, Kirche und Kiiche, 
as the only outlets for the energies of their sex. I recognise that 
women have done all these things and done them well, but when 
you probe beneath the surface achievement that is obvious to any 
observer, you find that they have given little evidence of developing 
their powers of thinking and reasoning, little evidence in fact, of 
any progress that is not purely material. They have proved that 
they can do man’s physical labour, but in things philosophical, 
political or sociological they are, in the mass, completely uninter- 
ested. Nineteen hundred years ago Jesus of Nazareth demanded 
imperiously: “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul”? Today, in the twentieth century, hailed 
by so many as an era of enlightenment and emancipation, women, 
by their complete disregard for the things of the spirit, are in grave 
danger of irrevocably losing hold on that soul, already atrophied 
by years of disuse. The very great majority of women today have 
a conventional, Sunday-best and Monday-nowhere faith in God, 
a praiseworthy interest in children, especially their own, a firm 
belief in the curative value of a new hat for what is really an incur- 
able sickness of the soul, an absorbing passion for domestic details, 
the cinema and cups of tea. ‘Et praeterea nihil. 

These accusations are not flung haphazardly for the sake of sensa- 
tion, but after considerable observation of women in many walks of 
life, and, above all, as a result of my experiences as proprietor of a 
lending library. For every woman who borrows a _ non-fiction 
book from this library there are 99 (I might almost say 999) who 
refuse to look at anything but a novel. One educated woman asked 
me the other day if “a woman could read” War and Peace, and 
indeed, so widespread is the alarm with which women regard such 
a novel that I have transferred it to the non-fiction shelves. There, 
it has a much better chance of being borrowed by the men, who 
rarely take the trouble to look at ordinary fiction. 

Admittedly this craze for fiction passes over the bounds of sex 
and is symptomatic of our modern mechanically-educated com- 
munity, but the disease is a hundred times more prevalent amongst 
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women than with men. Most well-educated men read chiefly non- 
fiction, with an occasional novel of the heavier sort or a detective 
story to pass an hour in bed at night. Their wives and sisters, on 
the other hand, read fiction three weeks out of four, varied perhaps 
by a travel book or war commentary, provided the style of the 
latter is easy and conversational. As for the not so well educated, 
you will find that even in this class the men very often prefer 
biography, travel, war or technical books to the doubtful delights 
of a novel. It is, however, about ten thousand to one that their 
wives and sisters want nothing but “love-stories,” and though 
the couplet 

“T like tea with lots of tannin, 

Sweet and strong like Ethel Mannin” 


may be a libel on that novelist, it certainly sums up fairly exactly 
the taste in literature of most women. The lush vulgarity and sexual 
titillation of a certain American novelist, for example, have achieved 
an almost frightening popularity amongst women of all classes. 

Some time ago this library issued a booklet which gave, on the 
first page, a selection of recent books available headed “ Non- 
fiction.” A Civil Servant member, well fed in body but empty in 
mind, looked for a moment at the first page, sniggered to her friend 
“Non-fiction! ” (ten exclamation marks could scarcely convey the 
tone of voice) and hastily flicked over to the fiction pages. As an 
isolated example this incident would be worthless ; as an everyday 
occurrence it is a serious indictment against women, and unfor- 
tunately it finds abundant confirmation from other sources. A copy 
of Picture Post lies before me as I write. In this issue there is 
an interesting article on a London home for aged people. The 
writer points out that there is an excellent library in the hostel, 
adding as a matter of course: “ The men are the serious readers— 
the women prefer magazines.” 

What a blue-print «ve have here for our future society. Women 
read magazines and novels, drink cups of tea and bear children, 
even rivet ships and drive trains, while men ponder on the mean- 
ing of the Universe, worry over social problems and lay plans for 
a better world. With such an unequal division of labour between 
the sexes, with the non-co-operation of women in matters philo- 
sophical and political, will any such better world ever cease to be 
future and visionary and enter the sphere of the present and the 
practical? It is difficult not to think that this is impossible under 
such conditions. Before that world can be born woman must be 
prepared to play her part in thinking as well as acting, in planning 
and philosophising as well as merely standing by, expecting enter- 
tainment and protection from the opposite sex rather than respect 
and co-operation. 


THE CHOICE 


Yes, of course it was sin, 
And no Christ would say, “ Fight 
For the right,” 

But we had to win. 

When the chaplain would bluster and blow 
About laying the rod 
Of God 

On the back of “ His foe,” 


I knew it was all just a form, 
And there was no fiery sword, 
And the Lord 

Was not in the storm. 


Yet—to have stood aside 
Hoarding my fortunate life 
With my wife 
While the other men died! 
Some sort of god, good or bad, 
Would have kept me longing in vain 
To be slain 
As I am, if I had. 
December 31st, 1916. 
[This poem written in France by the late C. E. Montague, author 
of Rough Justice and other works, is reproduced by permission from 
the Life of C. E. Montague, by Oliver Elton, published by Chatto and 
Windus.] 
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MARGINAL COMMENT ; 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE this week been studying two wholly different publica- 
I tions which deal with the subject of education. The first is the 
detailed and comprehensive Bill in which Mr. R. A. Butler has 
embodied the principles of his White Paper. The Bill will not 
have a quick passage through the House since it affects principles 
and interests in respect of which many members have deep feelings 
and long experience. But it has behind it what might be called 
“the will of the House,” and, whatever modifications of detail 
may be necessary, Mr. Butler will find that his scheme will in 
principle become the Butler Act. As was pointed out in last week’s 
Spectator, this Act must necessarily form one of the foundation- 
stones of our reconstruction. The impetus which revolutionary 
phases are apt to gather, the torrents of rapacity which they tend 
to engender, can be checked only if there exists in the community 
a fund of thoughtfulness wide enough to moderate impatience and 
deep enough to reduce appetites. The sole anxiety which I have 
regarding Mr. Butler’s Bill is that it may have come twenty years 
too late. We may be faced with an unfortunate transition period 
in which the wisdom of the educated has lost authority and the 
knowledge of the younger generation is still uncreative. Yet if we 
can traverse this stage without disorder, if we can render our 
educational system organic to the whole community, then learning 
may again recover its old influence and even the humanities may 
cease to be regarded as a vanity of the privileged. The aims, the 
categories and the methods of our education will in any case become 
essentially different. The quantitative improvement is bound to be 
valuable ; but what of the qualitative values which we may lose? 
What was the actual quality of our old class-system? 

* * * 
The second publication which I have read this week is a study 
of Wellington College, which has been written by Mr. R. St. C. 
Talboys under the title A Victorian School (Basil Blackwell, 12s. 6d.). 


' Mr. Talboys was both a pupil and a master at Wellington, and has 


been able to trace its development from a Military Academy 
towards one of the more progressive types of modernised school. 
Dons and schoolmasters are as men who lean upon the parapet of 
a bridge and watch the river pour under the arches, never wholly 
different and never wholly the same. The constant stream of boy- 
hood passes below them, stirring the same weeds, carrying the same 
forms of scum upon its surface, now slow, now fast, now dull, now 
limpid—varying in speed and colour according to some unseen 
alteration in the springs from which it comes. Mr. Talboys has 
leant over that bridge for many years, and on his face there is a 
smile—half sceptical, half affectionate. He is not, I should imagine, 
one of the more fervent devotees of Dr. Arnold, nor is he convinced 
that the quality of our public-school education should be sought 
for solely in the type of character which it enforces, or the degree 
of muscularity which its Christianity is able to include. He is not, 
again, the type of man who believes that the success of a school is 
to be judged either by the number of the boys it attracts or by the 
social eminence of their parents. One can detect in his study a 
faint note of regret that Wellington, which was founded “for the 
gratuitous, or nearly gratuitous, education of orphan children of 
indigent and meritorious officers of the Army,” should during the 
later nineteenth century have developed ambitions to become the 
equal of, and the example for, other establishments devoted to the 
nurture of the younger rich. Wellington has in the last ninety 
years proved an enormous success; it is today one of the most 
enlightened schools in the country ; but it is not, in any sense, the 
school which its founding fathers had in mind. 


* a * * 


My own memories of Wellington are not enthusiastic memories. 
It is not that I was. ever unhappy while at Wellington ; it is that 
I was bored there as I have never been bored in all my life. To 
this day the sight of conifers, heather or rhododendrons fills me 
with a special brand of melancholy associated with that long grey 
regiment of days. What was the nature and what the purpose of 


the deliberate dullness which, at the turn of the century, Wellingtoa 
enforced? The original conception had been that the nucleus «f 
the college should consist of eighty Foundationers who were to be 
the real “ Heroum filu,” or, in other words, the orphans of defunct 
military officers. In addition to these, other sons of impecunious 
officers were to be admitted at “reduced rates” ; but it was never 
intended that the school should contain: more than two hundred and 
fifty boys. When towards the opening years of this century I reached 
Wellington, the school had swollen to some five hundred boys, but 
the old conception of a military orphanage remained, in terms of 
discipline and virility, the dominating conception. “ Moreover,” writes 
Mr. Talboys, “the primitive sons of heroes were, measured by our 
standards, little more than Hottentots.” Thus the general damp 
and dullness which, in the last half of the nineteenth century, sub- 
stituted “character” in all our Public Schools for the laxity and 
adventures of Byron’s days, became at Wellington particularly 
oppressive. That general change has been admirably defined by 
Mr. Talboys. “The Public Schools,” he writes, “infected by the 
high moral fervour and by the administrative example of Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby, greatly changed in character. They ceased to be the 
“nurseries of vice,’ as the Rev. Mr. Bowdler had termed them, and 
set themselves towards the ordered standardisation of the Eng‘ish 
schoolboy with which we are now familiar. In truth, the 
Public Schools in their new guise reflected and responded to the 
desires of the lately enriched middle class, with its evangelical and 
earnest demand for Christian manliness and gentlemanly conduct 
in its sons.” 
oe * + o 

Mr. Talboys writes with careful irony about this period. Con- 
ditions, he admits, were severe indeed. “ All the year round,” he 
writes, “ work began at seven, and on midwinter mernings we 
shivered in the gaslit classrooms, with minds too benumbed to 
think. Meals were frugal and monotonous. There were times 
indeed when our privations seemed to rival those of an orphanage. 

Trained to watch for guidance and to listen to orders, the 
boys responded to their directing genius, and if at times there was 
a certain lack of self-expression among groups and individuals, it 
was perhaps but a surface price to pay for so thriving a prestige in 
the world of fashion and affairs.” And what was the type of 
“character” which this system created? Obedience was fostered 
at the price of initiative, discipline secured at the cost of originality. 
The Prefects, who were chosen almost entirely for their athletic 
prowess, may have acquired the great virtues of responsibility and 
restraint. But the ordinary boy, even the intelligent boy, ceased, 
in Mr. Talboys words, “to be an individual, to have anything but 
a corporate identity.” At Wellington, with its original theory of 
military discipline, this process of standardisation was emphasised 
by a most rigid routine. There was no moment of the day which 
was left to us for self-employment, with the result that we became 
as identical as a row of buttons on a card. If this uniformity was 
the “character” which was aimed at, then the system succeeded 
admirably. But it was certainly not the sort of character best fitted 
to cope with ‘the intricacies of a changing world. 

* * . * 

I am grateful to Mr. Talboys for his book, since he explain, 
how and why Wellington, after my departure, expanded upon wiser 
and more liberal lines. It may well be that the present system 
fosters virtues and nourishes capacities. not dreamt of in my dark 
drab days. Such resentment as I feel against the Wellington of 
my own boyhood centres upon the uniformity of duliness which it 
sought to impose; it seemed almost deliberately to aim at creating 
a generation of bores. The vast scheme which Mr. Butler has pre- 
pared may, in its wide diversity, avoid the danger of the uniform ; 
it may, by its varied grades and categories, create other forms of 
jealousy and other types of inferiority ; but at least it will not be 
dull. And Mr. Talboys, gazing over his bridge at these new tribu- 
taries, may see the waters gushing fresh and clean and clear, 
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** There Shall Be No Night.” 


Such accomplished actors as Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne can 
count on receiving the warmest possible welcome for their only too 
rare appearances on the English stage, and this welcome is all the 
greater when they bring with them a new play by one of America’s 
foremost dramatists, Robert E. Sherwood. There Shall Be No Night, 
written in 1940, is by the author of The Petrified Forest, Reunion 
in Vienna and Idiot’s Delight, and has the incidental merit of being 
written before America’s entry into the present war, since its theme 
is the affirmative answer to the ever-recurring question, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” and is an eloquent’ and moving exposition of 
the Anti-Isolationist party’s attitude in the United States. It is, 
therefore, addressed primarily to an American audience and is a 
clever and effective, because serious and human, dramatisation of 
the practical problem which faced every citizen of the United States 
after the outbreak of war in 1939, namely, how far does this war 
concern me? 

The chief character in Mr. Sherwood’s play. is a famous Greek 
doctor, a Nobel prize-winner, married to an American-born wife; 
like so many pre-war intellectuals, he is a pacifist because he over- 
estimates reason as a prime factor in human life. It is perhaps 
natural that intellectuals should fall into the error of supposing 
reason to be the motive power instead of perceiving that it is only 
a directive power in men and women, like the steering-wheel of a 
motor-car, and that the propulsive force, the petrol, which makes 
the machine move is not reason but that informed and imaginative 
passion for which no better word than love has ever been conceived. 
Dr. Vlachos is therefore astonished when his son reveals himself 
as a patriot, and expresses his determination to fight when Greece 
is attacked by the Italians and Nazis, and in his abstract aloofness 
from real life thinks to dissuade his son by pointing out the Greeks’* 
hopeless disparity in armed strength compared with their opponents. 
The death of his son in the war, the patriotism of his bereaved 
daughter-in-law, the refusal of his American-born wife to abandon 
her husband and seek refuge in the United States, and the presence 
of the enemy all combine to dislodge him from his Ivory Tower, 
and he joins the Greek Red Cross and at a crisis removes his Red 
Cross armlet (quotes Pericles famous speech to the Athenians) and 
becomes a combatant. Mr. Sherwood has written a play whose 
passionate sincerity cverrides all pitfalls, although he does not show 
the poetic eloquence which alone could have made it more than a 
moving tract for the times. 

The acting is excellent throughout, although I consider that both 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are at their best in comedy rather 
than in straight drama. Mr. Lunt is more adroit than convincing 
in his expression of emotion while Miss Fontanne has a part that 
does not call for more than the telling reticence and meiosis of which 
she is such a fine exponent. Terry Morgan as the son and 
Muriel Pavlow as the daughter-in-law were as good as one could 
wish, and a word of praise must be given to Frederick Lloyd as 
Uncle Leonidas and to Gerard Kempinski for a most convincing 
performance as the German, Dr. Ziemessen. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Welcome to Britain 


Ir is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Tom Harrisson pointed out in last 
Sunday’s Observer, that modern methods of mass communication— 
radio, film and Press—have often proved to have a surprisingly 
shallow effect. Yet there is one particular field in which I believe 
that the film is having a great influence, both for good and evil. 
The screen is nowadays the only important source of our impressions 
of foreign peoples. Whilst cinema audiences may be reluctant 
(often wisely) to adopt a film producer’s ideas and opinions, however 
glamorously bedecked, it is much more rarely that they question 
the authenticity of the living figures whom they see moving before 
them on the screen, inhabiting a circumstantially convincing world 
and apparently representing the bulk of its inhabitants. 

Few people would deny that before the War the British view of 
the American people was taken almost exclusively from the screen. 
Many critics, both British and American, have indicated the dangers 
which arise. Have the British public been taught by Hollywood to 
believe that America is a place of ruthless gangsters, idle playboys 
and women whose moral quality is normally measured in terms of 
physical perfection? With Americans amongst us now in such 
§arge number’, millions of British citizens are daily finding them- 
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selves face to face with American qualities for which the screen 
had ill-prepared them. 

It is natural that the war, in making the need for good relations 
between members of the United Nations a matter of urgent 
importance, should have led to the deliberate and widespread use 
of the film to present sympathetic pictures of one nation to another, 
The Ministry of Information has made many films of Britaim for 
overseas distribution and the American Office of War Information 
has devoted much energy to off-setting Axis propaganda in South 
America by building up there a strong screen relationship. This 
week the M.O.I. is showing to private audiences a new film which 
has international understanding as its specific and only purpose and 
which represents the most ambitious work of its kind yet attempted. 
The film, Welcome to Britain, has been made in collaburation with 
American authorities over here, and is designed to explain to visiting 
American soldiers what kind of country it is in which they are to 
live and how they will best establish a good relationship with its 
inhabitants. We see an American soldier, played by Burgess 
Meredith, moving through the British scene whilst he comments 
before its peculiar characteristics and rituals with perceptive wit, 
occasionally breaking off to demonstrate examples of good and bad 
Amervican behaviour. After we have watched another American 
soldier reduce a country pub to frigid silence by his boasting und 
arrogance, Mr. Meredith moves ‘n to show how, given time and 
politeness, even the most reserved Englishman will be more than 
prepared to respond to friendly overtures. We see our hero become 
so popular that he is invited home to supper where he eats the 
week’s rations of his polite hosts in an awful demonstration of lack 
of savoir faire on the part of military guests! Later the dangers 
of prostitution are frankly and ingeniously contrasted with the more 
healthy friendships which lie open to the American soldier who 
knews where to look for his female company. The film is a most 
ingenious mixture of fact and fun and although Bob Hope and 
Beatrice Lillie contribute comic turns which perhaps unnecessarily 
sugar the pill of exposition, these two excellent artistes in the very 
gaiety of their performance add extra links to the Anglo-American 
chain. The reminder from an American general to his soldier 
audience that their visit to this country provides an opportunity 
to rid themselves of racial antipathy between coloured and white 
Americans is a brave word on a sore subject. Welcome to Britain 
has been directed by Anthony Asquith, produced by Arthur Elton 
and photographed by Jo Jago. Burgess Meredith’s virtuosity and 
an excellent script (itself the result of Anglo-American collaboration) 
make this a film which should be shown to British civilian as well 
as American military audiences. EpscAR ANSTEY. 


DEATH IN THE DESERT 


THOSE signs upon his face, love’s strange stigmata, 
Mark him as passion’s child no casual berry, 
Not frigid duty’s fruit, no sprig of habit 
But flower of lovers’ single union: 
Their shining jewel, passion’s hoarded treasure. 
He lies the child of twenty generations 
For when two stars drawn t each other’s sphere 
Strain from their orbits, fuse in a single fire, 
From their bright wreck a new star shines in space, 
Brighter more lovely, 
There is a Himalayan orchis darkly broods 
A hundred years within its quickening root 
Till on a single night desire that fountain 
Thrusts through the radiant snow dark leaves of longing 
From whose dark sheath springs then the darker shaft, 
A shadowy towe: up thrust of pure desire: 
And in the stillness of the frozen air 
The blossoms break 
And like a flight of wild white butterflies 
Maddened by moonlight hang on the trembling stem 
Through the slow passing of the winter night 
And in the morning wither. Flower and stem 
Shrink down into the root, itself dissolves. 
Nothing is left—no sign, no vestige lingers. 
Only upon the eye that once beheld 
Such beauty, lies a pattern of perfection. 
So he upon my heart his image leaves 
Who now his fair head rests upon the sand 
Soon fairer lying, carrion-cleanséd bone, 
Past Beauty’s shadow end her skeleton. 
SHEILA SHANNON. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AFTER SCHOOL 


Sir.—As a constant reader of your paper for many years, I have followed 
with interest the increased concern shown by your contributors and 
correspondents in the education of juveniles in the years immediately 
following the school-leaving age of 14. Our leaders are at one in stressing 
the vital need of doing all possible for young people of this age. 

The following is a concrete instance of how the authoritics immediately 
concerned with this problem are dealing with it The firm of which I 
am director have established, in a mining community 14 miles from 
Nottingham, a small factory with the specific purpose of training g:rls 
leaving school to become skilled operatives in the light clothing industry. 
This has been well supported by the schools in the neighbourhood, with 
the result that about 50 per cent. of the labour force in our main 
Nottingham factory is comprised either of girls under 16 drafted in from 
the training school when a suitable standard of proficiency has been 
attained, or of girls of a similar age who live locally and have been trained 
since leaving school in our main factory. In common with all other 
nucleus firms in our branch of the trade, our firm has been granted an 
approved labour force beyond which we must not expand, and all surplus 
labour is drafted into other work in order to feed the war industries. 
This is reasonable, and we should not dream of complaining. What 
strikes us as unreasonable, however, is that in fixing the approved labour 
force, no account is taken of juvenile training schemes such as ours, 
beyond allowing us to ignore, for purposes of computation, girls who 
have been with us less than six months. In order to bring our labour 
force down to the statutory figure, the authorities are drawing upon our 
recently trained labour, and have been telling our fifteen-year-old 
employees that they have got to leave us. They then present them with 
a choice of alternative jobs to go to. The result, of course, is that the 
juvenile concerned is uprooted from the surroundings she is used to and 
is sent out to face the unknown ordeal of a fresh situation ; and all this 
at an age when it is surely most important that a girl should be allowed 
to continue undisturbed in the career and company of her own and her 
parents’ choice. It would appear, therefore, that the effect of the present 
regulations, no doubt unintended, is to discriminate against industrial 
training as applying to working-class children, as obviously children of 
parents in different circumstances would still be at school at 15, and 
would, of course, be left there without interference. 

My firm have had to discontinue the engagement of juveniles and the 
training centre in the mining community is to be closed. 

53 Stoney Street, Nottingham. EDWARD BLACK. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL 


Sirn—The avoidance of mass unemployment is declared by Sir William 
Beveridge’s report to be a necessary condition of success in social 
insurance. It is perhaps too much to hope that the White Paper on 
social security recently promised by Sir William Jowitt wil explain how 
this condition is to be fulfilled and by what mew means the Government 
intend to prevent a repetition of last time when the immense demand 
for goods which followed final victory in 1918-19 quickly gave way to 
the slump of 1920-21. May I indicate one direction in which such new 
means are likely to be found? Here in England most of us do not 
grudge the rates and taxes we have to pay for educating other people’s 
children. Our payments help to make a happier and a better world, not 
for them alone but also for our own children and their children, although 
we ourselves may not live to see it. 

One thing about this future world seems certain: it will ether become 
increasingly a unity, or else it will break into fragments where human 
life will again become “nasty, brutish and short.” If disintegration is 
to be avoided, mankind must move towards a world of units within a 
larger unity, a world united but by no means uniform, and the well- 
being of the whole must be felt to be what in fact it is: a vital interest 
of every part. In particular, the rehabilitation of Europe and a rising 
standard of living among the teeming peoples of the East deeply concern 
the British and American Commonwealths. 

The transition period is the concern of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). But long-term policies lie 
beyond its scope. When its work is done, the revival of prosperity in 
Europe and its development in Eastern Asia can, on one condition, be 
prolonged indefinitely. That will mean a practically unlimited demand 
for British and American goods; the shortage of labour for the enrich- 
ment of the world by new creation will then be as great as it now is in 
wartime for destruction ; and, throughout as long a future as anyone can 
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THE EDITOR 


foresee, unemployment will be unthinkable in Britain or America. The 
one condition is that we find out how to distribute all the goods we are 
able to produce. A way must be found to dispose of these goods at a 
price which the purchaser can afford to pay and which does not involve 
lowering the producers’ standards of living. The problem is how to p2y 
high real wages to men and women working for the benefit of people 
too poor to make any adequate return. 

It was formerly supposed that this problem could not be solved 
without accumulating vast debts with such evil effects, political and 
economic, as are still a recent memory. But now we have a solution 
which does not involve these dangers. It enabled American wages to 
be paid to American workmen for arming and feeding Britain when, in 
1940-41, we were engaged in a forlorn hope wth little prospect of being 
able to meet the cost of whatever might be sent us across the Atlantie. 
It is the way of the Lend-Lease Act of March, 1941. A few months 
later we ourselves followed this way to pay British wages to British 
workpeople producing supplies for Russians who could not then and 
might not ever make us a return in gold or goods or services. 

Applied to the long-term problem of relief and rehabilitation for 
Europe, or to that of building up the prosperity of China, lend-lease might 
work as follows. Take the case of China. The American and British 
Governments would tax their peoples far less than in wartime but still 
sufficiently to pay (say) one thousand million dollars and a hundred 
million peunds a year respectively for the production of goods tor Ch'na 
at the standard rates of wages in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The taxes would not be grudged when the taxpayer saw that 
his payments, like his education rate, formed an essential part of his 
contribution to the well-being of his community, his country, and bis 
world, or at least of the wider world of his children’s children. And the 
goods for which his taxes paid—mainly consumable goods to start 
with—but including more and more capital goods as ttme went on— 
would be shipped to the Government of China who would thus be able 
to pay real wages, and not merely unconvertible paper money, to Chinese 
workpeople at Chinese rates. Their work would include the building 
of roads and railways, homes and schools, universities and factories. 
At last, in the fulness of time, China would be able to pay in full 
for al] that she was receiving—and perhaps for all she had received— 
from Britain or America or any other part of man’s planet —I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, MAXWELL GARNETT. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


THE GIBRALTAR DIOCESE AND THE ARMY 


S1r,—“ Janus’s” concluding paragraph in ycur December toth issue 
gives encouragement to us of the Gibraltar Diocese because it demon- 
strates that he—unlike some of our leading publicists—is actually aware 
of the existence of that Diocese, and of its claims and rights. 

His doub:s about the irregularity of the Bishop of Southwark’s apparent 
“intrusion” may be set at rest by the knowiedge that that prelate goes 
to Italy at the instance of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Gibraltar himself. 

Bishop Buxton, who has visited the war zone once, or even twice, each 
year, happens to be engaged at the western end of his diocese shorily, 
and the Bishop of Southwark is now to help him in Italy, as he recently 
helped the Bishop in North Africa by confirming soldiers in Algiers. 

The Service chaplains who prepare the troops for confirmation are, 
of course, under the jurisdiction of their own chaplains-general, but they 
naturally look to our Bishop for all ep:scopal functions in the Med:ter- 
ranean area; and our diocesan relations with the King’s Forces have 
been most cordial all along. 

It is to be hoped that after the war some of the Service chaplains may 
feel a call to come and help us permanently on terrain with which their 
war experience has made them familiar.—Yours faithfully, 

LonsDALE RaGG, Archdeacon of Gibraltar. 
Archdeacon Ragg puts the word “intrusion” in in- 


[Janus writes: 
It does not occur in my paragraph.] 


verted commas. 


S1r,—The allusion by “Janus” in your issue of December roth to the 
forthcoming visit of a Bishop of the Church of England to Italy to con- 
firm candidates in the British Forces there reminds me of an observation 
made by Pope Leo XIII when a visit was made to Rome oy the then 
Bishop of Gibraltar for a similar purpose that he “had not known 
previously that Rome was in the diocese of Gibraltar."—I am, yours 
faithfully, Cuas. ROBERTSON. 
Orchard Farm, Begbroke, Oxford. 
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COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—Does Mr. R. T. Vaughan know, when he criticises (The Spectator, 
December 3rd, p. 530) Sir Wm. Beach Thomas’s statement, “ the trouble 
is not with electricity, but with the people,” that Sir William dealt, in 
The Spectator, July 28th, 1939, p. 146, with the absence of electricity 
in Dudenhoe End, Essex, 15 cottages, and in The Times, June 26th, 1939, 
p. 10, Dr. Shallcross Dickinson reported a demand for £400 for 1} miles 
overhead to Thormanby, Yorkshire, to 30 cottages? The trouble most 
definitely is “with the people,” with those County Councillors and 
Urban District Councillors who gave consent to monopoly of electricity 
supply in their areas without prescribing reasonable charges for connecting 
a cottage. 

The.Electric Lighting Act, 1882, Section 3 (1), specifically gave power 
to every Local Authority to impose what conditions they require as 
preliminary to consent. Herne Bay U.D.C. required only that a connexion 
must be underground. In 1942 this supplier demanded and received 
£15 3s. 7d. for seven yards to Sion Cottage, Reculver Drive, equivalent 
~ £2 12s. at Mr. Vaughan’s suppliers’ charge, £92 for 250 yards, and 
to 14 shillings at his own estimate, £25 for 250 yards. 

Ipswich quoted me £600 for 1 mile overhead to 15 cottages at Martle- 
sham, Suffolk, in 1938.—Yours obediently, THEODORE STEVENS. 

Dence Park, Herne Bay. 


CHILDREN’S MAGISTRATES 


Sir,—Your readers must, I feel sure, be grateful for and agree with 
almost every word of Mr. Watson’s knowledgeable article on this subject. 
But may we ask him to carry the matter one stage further and give us 
practical advice on two points? 

1. How to find “ordinary unassertfve men and women” of, say, 30 
to 45 years of age who are prepared to give one or two mornings a week 
all the year round to the work of their Local Bench and also (as he 
rightly suggests) to visit Prisons, Approved Schools, Remand Homes, &c., 
to which children may be sent? 

2. Having found these unselfish, public-spirit-d parents, willing to 
face such ordeals as the Hereford magistrates recently endured, how is 
their appointment to be secured without canvassing the County Advisory 
Committee, which is forbidden, or obtaining the help of Political Party 
machinery, which Mr. Watson discountenances? 

The solution of these two problems would ease the way for younger 
Justices for Children’s Courts.—Yours, &c., Susan M. SMEE. 

The Castle Hotel, Taunton. 


CYPRUS 


Sir,—The Pancypriot Organisation of Religious Orthodox Institutions 
claims immediate cancelling of the unlawful and illiberal Laws 33, 34 and 
35 of 1937 which nullify the independency of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, respected for centuries even by the non-Christians. The return 
of the political exiled of October, 1931, including our Venerable Bishop of 
Kyrenia, Mr. Makarios, without whom it is impossible the setting 
of the Holy Synod of Cyprus which will act in accordance with the 
Holy Canons and the hereditaly legislations to fill the throne of Apostle 
Barnabas. We therefore entreat the Divine Might and reminding you 
the declarations of the Atlantic Charter and those of Teheran which the 
great doctrines leave in the conscience and feelings of the peoples, the 
settlement of their own national future, and basing on them we ask from 
now full freedom of the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus which will be 
the happy omen of the fulfilment of the very ancient and inalternable 
longing of the Greek Cypriot people, the union with their Mother Greece. 
KypriaNos TH. KyYRIAKIDES, 
Secretary of ‘the Institutions and Preacher of the Church of Cyprus. 


OUR POST-WAR POSITION 


Sir—In your comments upon “General Smuts’ Reflections ” 
December roth you ignore, no doubt for good reasons, one of the most 
striking things he said, viz., that, after this war, Great Britain will be a 
poor country. As Mr. Lionel Curtis rightly points out, there is a 
singular reluctance both in Parliament and in the Press to consider 
whether our existing post-war commitments are likely to be balanced 
by incoming revenue during the years following the next Armistice )Day. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer very wisely and courageously 
refused to commit himself to legislation with regard to post-war schemes 
until he was in a position to know what would be the resources at his 
disposal. Will his successor dare to imitate his example? The pressure 
from so many quarters now being put on him to throw prudence to the 
winds makes one feel that General Smuts was absolutely right and that 
others know this too who have realised that it is a case of now or never. 
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A curious and absurd economic fallacy seems to have been gaining 
ground of late that, after the war, this country can be a self-contained 
unit, growing its own food and manufacturing all that is needed for its 
own requirements. Conceivably this could be so in the case of countries 
like the U.S.A. or Russia, which have considerable undeveloped natural 
resources, but most certainly not with a poor country such as General 
Smuts envisages with hardly any of these resources except, maybe, some 
coal. What so few seem yet to realise is that we have lost our foreign 
investments and the virtual monopoly we enjoyed in the ocean carrying 
trade ; also, that, not only is the internal debt to our own people of 
colossal dimensions, but we have also other heavy obligations abroad, 
some of which we know of and others which will no doubt be revealed 
to us in due time. Quem deus perdere vult prius dementat. Let us 
know how we stand before we create greater insecurity and wake up one 
fine morning to find that we have been more “planned against than 
planning.” 

Meanwhile it may not be amiss to note that, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, public opinion is veering over rapidly to a conservative point 
of view and to reliance on private enterprise rather than on State Control. 
The defeat of the New Deal policy next November is almost a certainty 
and, magnificent as Roosevelt’s services to his country have been during 
this war, it is extremely doubtful whether he will be chosen for a fourth 
term of office even if he should so desire it. All this seems to indicate 
that the Yankees are not going to be pushed down the slippery slopes of 
socialism to anarchy and bankruptcy whatever we may decide upon in this 
country.—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BalLey. 


RENASCENCE OR RENAISSANCE 


S1r,—I am very grateful to your reviewer for his account of my book 
Petrarch and the Renascence. May I say that I did not latinise the 
latter word? It has always seemed to me unfortunate that we should 
use the half-naturalised form Renaissance: it would have been odd for 
me to use this French name in a book devoted to the analysis of an 
Italian phenomenon. I was content, therefore, to employ a form with 
two virtues: that of being closer to the Italian forms (Rinascenza, &c.); 
and that of being at the same time English. Our adjective is nascent, 
not naissant ; and the word renascence has a whole century start over 
the other form, which dates from circa 1830. Though the latter was 
first used, for some odd reason, in the sense of the Italian Renaissance 
it has only a lead of ten or twenty years in that sense. It was Symonds, 
perhaps, who. fastened it upon us. But as it was part of my intention 
to suggest that we had outgrown Symonds there was no reason for me 
to be bound by his fashion.—I am, &c., J. H. Wuitrteco. 
23 Leckford Road, Oxford. 


ELECTION POSSIBILITIES 


Sir,—With much of Mr. A. E. Newbould’s letter in your issue of 
December 3rd I quite agree. As one af thé younger prospective candi- 
dates of the Liberal Party I feel that 2 coalition with the Tory Party 
would be disastrous, not only to the Party but also to the country, Not 
only has the Labour Party to be considered in relation to such a 
coalition of the Left as Mr. Newbould suggests, but also the group 
of independent M.P.s and the Common Wealth Party, which will un- 
doubtedly make some headway in some constituencies if the leaders of the 
Labour Party go to the Right and join with the Conservatives. Mr. 
Newbould has overlooked the fact that the Liberal Assembly this year 
passed a strong resolution by a large majority stating that in no cit- 
cumstances would the Party consider a coalition w'th the Tories. 

Upon one matter Mr. Newbould is too gloomy, and that is as to the 
number of Liberal candidates likely to be in the field at the next Election, 
Already the number of prospective candidates exceeds the 165 that 
fought in the 1935 General Election, and the number is more likely to 
be at least 400. This is assuming that the Party does not take the 
disastrous step of considering a further coalition with the Conservatives 
and other reactionary elements.—Yours faithfully, 

Ewart K, MartTELL. 

Four Winds, Clophill Road, Maulden, Bedford 


“A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 
Sir—In Mr. W. M. Parker’s interesting article on Dickens’ A Christ- 
mas Carol it was stated that the sales of the book amounted by 13844 
150,000 copies. Should not this be 15,000?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
HENRY WILSON. 
{It should. We regret the slip, for which the writer of the article was 
Ep., The Spectator.]} 
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Maiden Castle 
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Maiden Castle, Dorset. 
Society of Antiquaries of London, No. 12. 
Milford. 25s.) Agents: Messrs. Quaritch. 


AFTER Stonehenge, Maiden Castle is probably the prehistoric monu- 
ment best known to the present inhabitants of Britain. The lovely 
situation of this great hill-fort, the staggering size and elaboration of 
its defensive earthworks, and the Hardy associations have all a share 
in a merited fame which led tens of thousands of visitors to Dr. 
Whecler’s excavations during the four seasons 1934-37. The super- 
ficial magnificence of a site need not mean that it will yield what the 
archaeologist most desires, material contributing to his reconstruction 
of ancient history. But here the results outdid all reasonable hopes. 
These Iron Age Forts were often only refuges for times of sudden 
danger, with no permanent dwellings, but here there was not only 
a substantial Iron Age town, but remains of far earlier and later 
periods as well. In such unexpected rewards lies much of what is 
known as the “romance” of excavation. 


Briefly, this is the story which Dr. Wheeler and his army of helpers 
dug from the Dorset chalk. It begins rather before 2000 B.c., when 
New Stone Age peasants crowned part of the hilltop with an oval 
enclosure, probably intended mainly for the protection of their live- 
stuck. They belonged to tribes which, crossing from northern 
France, had recently introduced mixed farming into these islands, 
hitherto the preserve of savage hunters and food-gatherers. Their 
enclosure was already abandoned and overgrown when a later neo- 
lithic people chose the hill for one of the most macabre burials ever 
discovered in Britain. Under a “long barrow,” which reached the 
fantastic length of one-third of a mile, lay a body from which head and 
limbs had been nacked shortly before burial. An attempt had also 
been made to cut open the skull. The explanation of this discovery 
is not certain, but the most likely, as well asthe most picturesque, is 
that it represents a ritual feast. During the Bronze Age the hill was 
virtually deserted, the construction of Maiden Castle itself beginning 
in about 300 B.c., roughly two centuries after the invasions which 
brought the first iron-users to this country. At this time a 
relatively small space was enclosed within a single stout rampart, 
vertically faced with stone masonry, and it was not until some 
200 years later that, in a new form, it was extended to include 
approximately the present area of 46 acres. Inside, the inhabitants 
built their huts and sank storage pits deep into the chalk. The next 
great development took place when fresh invaders—perhaps Venetic 
tribes driven from Brittany by Julius Caesar—arrived with a new 
weapon which demanded new methods of defence. Their weapon 
was the sling, and to keep defenders beyond its range ramparts were 
multiplied. 
Maiden Castle defences to their present almost megalomaniac pro- 
portions. 


This population had been augmented by scme Belgic settlers, per- 
haps driven westward by the ambitious exploits of King Cunobelin 
(Cymbeline) of Colchester, before the Roman conquest brought about 
the most dramatic incident in the known history of Maiden Castle. 
The Roman II Legion, almost certainly under the personal com- 
mand of the general who was to become the Emperor Vespasian, 
stormed this British stronghold after first putting down “a barrage 
of iron-shod ballista arrows.” There followed a massacre of men 
and women alike. “hat night the surviving inhabitants must 
have crepi out to bury their dead in a great cemetery ; haste and dark- 
ness made the interments haphazard, but almost every body was 
provided with the customary fsod and drink. When the skeletons 
were uncovered many were seen to bear marks of slashed wounds, 
while lodgei in the spinal column of one was a Roman arrow-head 
ef iron. In this cemetery Maiden Castle has provided the only 
evidence of its kind for the countless savage encounters between 
Britons and Romans which marked the gradual advance of the legions. 
Within slighted defences a number of natives struggled on for a few 
decades, but by A.D. 70 the last had migrated to the new Roman town 
established on the site of modern Dorchester. The story, however, 
is not quite at an end, for in the fourth century a pagan temple and 
priest’s house were built within the ramparts, and a few hundred years 
later still the body of a Saxon invader was laid near the spot where 
the neolithic buris] had been made 2} millennia before. 


It was these Venetic tribes who ultimately brought the. 
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The sensibilities of many were outraged when the sacred turf of 
Maiden Castle was mutilated by Dr. Wheeler’s spades. Now, when 
the scars are all but healed with new grass, it is to be hoped that 
they may be reconciled and will welcome this monumental Report, 
lucidly written and magnificently illustrated, which has made such a 
vivid addition to the rapidly mounting knowledge of early British 
history. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


An Adullamite 
By Douglas Reed. 12s. 6d.) 


I BELONG to the small section of the reading public which did not 
read Insanity Fair and its successors, so I cannot judge of the 


Lest We Regret. (Cape. 


justice of the complaint made by other reviewers that Mr. 
Reed is repeating himself with less and less effect. Lest 
We Regret is repetitious, violent, uncritical, but it is also 
lively, in some places effective and always of great symptomatic 
value. Mr. Reed is seldom to be found exclusively flogging 
dead horses. One might have thought the Munich dogs 
could have been left: to sleep, but since the Conservative 


Party has been advised by one of its M.P.s to go out to battle 
under the oriflamme of the Chamberlain umbrella, Mr. Reed’s role 
of the prophet with inadequate honour in his own country is possibly 
not overstressed. 

Reading Mr. Reed for the first time, I was struck with his 
resemblance in tone, not in literary polish, to the Tennyson of 
“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” There was the same general 
peevishness. Mr. Reed, in this book, finds time to denounce 
The Times, the B.B.C., the Jews, the black-out, the Beveridge 
Report, the Jews, Neville Chamberlain, Lady Snowden, the 
Jews, party discipline. the Jews, the attitude of the Left 
to Poland, the absence of a Second Front, the Jews and a whole 
series of great and small people, grievances, organisations, 
tendencies. Some of these denunciations are revealingly inconsistent. 
Mr. Reed at the top of one page admits that the comparative health 
of the British Parliamentary system was due in part to the freedom 
from multi-party systems that weakened the continental copies of 
the House of Commons. Further down on the same page he argues 
for the return of hundreds of independent members. He is for 
further diversion of resources to agricultural development and is 
also worried about the future of British shipping. He makes an 
effective point with his story of the widow of a war hero unable 
to get shoes for her children, and a revealing point when he asks 
us tO worry over the hardships of the millions of Englishmen who 
have apparently nothing mere serious to be distressed about now 
and in the near future than the fate of their laid-up cars. Mr. 
Reed is, in fact, an Adullamite, expressing all kinds of grievances, 
implicitly promising jam for everybody, ready to join or organise 
a holding company of ali the discontents. Whether Mr. Reed’s 
tenderness for Herr Strasser is due to a natural sympathy or whether 
Mr. Reed’s unconscious imitation of the Fascist and Nazi 
technique of using all types of discontent to break down the system 
is a result of the well-known effect of communications on 
manners is not clear to me. The resemblance of the two frames 
of mind is. 

But as a symptom, Mr. Reed, with his courage, honesty, ability 
is well worth study. Complacent defenders of the English educa- 
tional system are commended to study Mr. Reed’s case ; his bitter 
resentment of the system may be excessive, but it is less uncommon 
than the Headmasters’ Conference probably realises. Jews and anti- 
anti-Semites like myself shoula take note of his anti-Semitism. 
Some of the points he makes are just ; some are not, but are worth 
noting all the same. At a time when well-meaning people are 
agitating for legislation to put down anti-Semitism, Mr. Reed’s bcok 
is especially werth study. Do the sponsors of protective legislation 
propose to silence Mr. Reed by law? If they don’t, what do they 
think they will gain by creating a new offence? But although I am 
strongly in favour of letting Mr. Reed say his say, I was struck 
again by the Gresham’s law which affects anti-Semites and, indeed, 
all people, however intelligent and honest they may be or have 
been, who see the world in conspiratorial terms. It matters little 
whether their villains are the Jesuits or the Communists, the Jews 
or the Freemasons. Their critical judgement gives way and they 
move rapidly from sense to nonsense. Burt although this book has 
a high nonsense content, it is not all negligible nonsense, and it 
has-also quite enough sense to justify its publication on that ground 
alone. D. W. BroGan. 
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Redeeming the Time. 
THE opinions of one of the most eminent Catholic philosophers of 
the day on the problems of our time cannot fail to be interesting, 
and M. Maritain has much to say that is of importance. A reader, 
however, may be misled by the title and form of the book into 
supposing that he has before him a continuous treatise, whereas, 
in fact, what is really offered is a collection of essays on such 
various subjects as the Metaphysics of Bergson, Human Equality, 
the Political Ideas of Pascal and the Jewish Question ; the unity of 
the book is provided by the fact that all problems are approached 
from the standpoint of the Thomist Philosophy. No doubt it is a 
manifestation of original sin, but one reader at least must confess 
to a certain feeling of irritation at finding St. Thomas so monotoa- 
ously right. The essays are of unequal merit and seem to be 
written for different classes of readers. One on the Natural Mystical 
Experience is too much concerned with interpretations within the 
framework of the Scholastic Philosophy to be of much value to 
those who do not start with that metaphysic as a datum, while it 
leaves out of account some important work by non-Roman Catholic 
scholars such as Rudolf Otto. The essay on Sign and Symbol 
is tentative and, strangely, seems to have been written without 
reference to Edwyn Bevan’s Gifford Lectures. Two sssays, how- 
ever, are of outstanding value and significance—that upon Bergson 
and that on the Mystzry of Israel. In writing about Bergson, 
M. Maritain is at his best. As a pupil and friend of the author of 
Creative Evolution, hz is able to: write of him with warm 
affection and understanding of the progress of his thought ; as one 
who has passed out of the school of his master into an opposed 
camp, he can write with a critical spirit which has no touch of 
bitterness. It would be difficult to find a better appreciation and 
critical estimate of the great French philosopher in a short compass. 
Briefly, it may be said that Maritain draws a distinction between 
the creative intuition which is at the heart of Bergson’s metaphysics 
and the conceptual forms in which he embodies it; the former is, 
Maritain thinks, of permanent value, while the latter contains errors 
which prevented it from expressing all that the original insight 
contained. The crucial point of the difference between Bergson 
and his critic is the alleged intuition of “duration,” with the allied 
doctrine of the reality of change apart from things that change. 
Naturally one who writes from a Thomist and Aristotelian stand- 
point must maintain, as Maritain does, that the true reality and 
the ultimate object of intuition is not movement but being. -The 
pages which Maritain devotes to Bergson’s later conclusions on 
Morality, Religion and Mysticism ar2 models of delicate discrimina- 
tion. The chapter on the Mystery of Israel will no doubt be 
dismissed by many readers as vitiated by theological assumptions 
which they do not accept, but even they will be the wiser for 
seeing what one who takes a somewhat literal view of the prophecies 
about the Jews has to say about the problem of anti-Semitism. 
“The Jewish problem is a problem without a solution,” so Maritain 
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holds, except that spoken of by St. Paul, the reintegration of the 
people of God by the conversion of the Jews to the Christian faith, 
Partial solutions must be found and the horrors of anti-Semitism 
must be put down ; but “Israej is a mystery of the same order ag 
the mystery of the world or the mystery of the Church.” M. Maritain 
has not lost his power of lighting up truth by darting phrases ; one 
on the causes of Jewish unpopularity may be quoted: “ They do not 


know how to make people forgive them their success.” 
W. R. MATTHEWs, 


Wartime on the Land 


Hitler’s Whistle. By A. G. Street. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
The Idle Countryman. By “B.B.” (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts is Mr. Street’s diary of three years of war farming (Hitler’s 
whistle being a local name for the siren) together with his reflections 
on general agricultural topics. It is addressed primarily to towns- 
men, and should be refeshing and salutary to those accustomed to 
regard the English country as a game preserve or, alternatively, 
a National Park for enlarging the sensibility. Mr. Street enjoys 
hunting, shooting and fishing, and no one could be mofe conscious 
of the beauty of the country ; but his primary contention throughout 
is that agriculture is an industry like any other that can and should 
provide a decent living for its ‘entrepreneurs and workers, as well 
as goods, and types of human character vitally important to the 
nation. He never quite faces the question of tariffs in peacetime, 
but in the main his contention holds for peace and war, and it is 
stated with spirit and an enjoyable degree of dogmatism. No one 
should be put off reading him by inability during the first 30 pages 
to understand some of the technical terms used; their meaning 
becomes plain as they recur, and a real picture emerges of the life 
of a farmer working an average South of England farm (Mr. Street 
farms 300 acres in Wiltshire), the more clearly perhaps because 
the author himself has, as he puts it, lived a double life, half rural 
and half urban. 

Mr. Street’s experience of both types of living is one reason 
why country as well as town people should read’ his book, and 
there are others. A non-ffrmer is not competent to judge his 
detailed discussion of the preper proportion of stock (and which 
type of stock) to arable farming ; but on this, as on the vital questions 
of the labourer’s wage and farm prices, he can hardly fail to 
stimulate thought. Other less controversial subjects—the optimum 
size of farm and degree of mechanisation and rural housing—are 
discussed sensibly and pragmatically ; and proper credit is given 
to the War Agricultural Committees. Useful and interesting as 
the technical matter is, however, what is most valuable is Mr. 
Street’s warmth, honesty and belligerent goodwill applied to 4 
subject that even now is regarded by three-quarters of the population 
with a damning mixture of indifference and sentimentality. 

The Idle Countryman is unfortunately likely to foster both these 
attitudes. The author’s admission that he is neither Jefferies nor 
Hudson is not quite sufficient to disarm criticism or to make palatable 
the mixture of inflated pronouncements on “Life” and _ over- 
long descriptions of missing shots at wood pigeons flavoured, as they 
both are, with a certain disagreeable archness. He is probably, 
however, accurate enough to give som: pleasure to a homesick 
soldier, but Hudson and Jefferies, or Hardy and Borrow (if they 
were in print) would give incomparably more. 
CaroL STEWART. 


Contacts With Greece 


Greece and Britain. By Stanley Casson. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

A BOOK like this is a little hard on the author. It is the first of 4 
new series on Britain’s relations with various individual countries, 
analogous to the well-known Britain in Pictures series. In this 
case the pictures are so admirably chosen and so excellently repro- 
duced that till they have been studied one by one in detail no 
reader is likely to be able to concentrate attention on the text. If 
three or four are to be picked out for special mention they must 
be the colour reproductions of Clarkson Stanfield’s “ St. Michael’s 
Mount” and Dodwell’s “Larissa” and the black-and-white of 
Zoffany’s Charles Townley and his collection and Mytens’ Earl 
of Arundel and his Greek marbles. 

Colonel Stanley Casson, set to trace the connexion between Greece 
and Britain through the centuries, has no easy task, for contacts 
between the two countries, apart from our share in the common 
heritage of classical Greece, have been neither numerous nor close. 
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Translated by CLEMENT EGERTON. 4 vols. £4 4s. the set, net 


Rambler’s Guide to Wild Flowers 


10s. 6d. net 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


18s. net 


IIlustrated 18s. net 


by W. PERCY JONES és. net 
200 Miniature Games of Chess 

by J. du MONT 8s. 6d. net 
The Basis of Combination in Chess 

by J. du MONT 8s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 











YOUR TERMS of PEACE 


“Industry is helping to win the war . . . industry 
must help build a peacetime world. . . . 


It must be a world as peaceful and neighbourly as 
your own town ; a world in which decent people 
ean bring up their children decently. It must be 
a busy world where factories and farms are work- 
ing and where there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being ? 
The surest way is te think and talk about it. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact ; your 
terms of peace must be such that the people of 
other lands can agree with them. Only a world 
peace that squares with the conscience of men of 
goodwill can be just. Only a just peace can endure.” 


Aa ae a 


* * * 

The above is an extract from a statement which has been 
issued by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
and is widely published in Canada and the U.S.A. 
We reproduce the extract here because we believe that all 
engaged in industry in Britain will approve its principles, 
and desire to collaborate with all the United Nations in 
formulating plans for ‘a just and durable peace.” 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 


I LIER MP MP _ LOO LO LP MP Pe 
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Compelled to make the most of what material there is, Colonel 
Casson is always interesting, but not invariably convincing. His 
assertion, for example, that between 2000 and 1500 B.c. “a trade 
intercourse, exiguous bur definite, existed between our islands and 
Minoan Crete or Mycenaean Greece” rests rather inadequately on 
a resemblance between burial methods and between beads found 
in Bronze Age graves in Wiltshire and in Bronze Age Greece ; 
and “a late Roman rhymester called Festus Rufus Avienus ” 
(fourth century a.D.) can hardly be accepted as indisputable 
authority for facts about a Greek mariner said to have reached 
Britain in the sixth century B.c. With Pytheas, a Greek captain 
from Marseilles, we get on firmer ground, even if contact with 
Massilliot Greeks is not quite the same thing as contact with 
Greece, and the story of the intrepid mariner’s circumnavigation 
of the British Isles makes engrossing reading. In discussing 
Byzantine influences on English architecture and art, Colonel 
Casson draws largely and effectively on the contents of the treasure- 
ship discovered at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk just before the war broke 
out, and for that reason never studied or discussed as its unique 
importance merited. 

Coming down to the nineteenth century and after, Colonel Casson 
emphasises, of course, the depth of British sympathy for Greece 
during her War of Independence, when Byron died at Missolonghi 
and Codrington destroyed the Turkish-Egyptian fieets at Navarino. 
He touches rather lightly on the turmoil of politics in twentieth- 
century Greece, with the various abdications and restorations, and 
is definitely misleading when, referring to the Corfu incident of 
1923, he says that “ Mussolini withdrew in humiliation.” On the 
contrary, unhappily, the Duce withdrew in triumph, with his black- 
mailer’s claim of 50,000,000 lire indemnity sustained to the last 
centesimo by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

H. W. H. 


Fiction 


By Vassili Grossman. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


The People Immortal. 
The Barricades. By Philip Toynbee. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 
THESE two titles suggest battle, and the “just cause ” which haunts 
the complicated heroes of Arthur Koestler’s books; but whereas the 
battle is present indeed in Mr. Grossman’s book, and the ideal, 
expressed and attested in blood and simple bravery, no question, 
no debate, but only the certainty and the generous, necessary courage, 
in Mr. Toynbee’s we look in vain not only for those values which 
were historic certainties even before Russia and the R.A.F. so 
magnificently endorsed them, but also—without much enjoyment— 
for those peculiar, personal values which superficially the author 
presumes upon, and which—if they did in fact emerge in the text— 
would perfectly justify its gloze of impudence and dreary 
knowingness. ° 

But let us take the Russian uplift first. The People Immortal is 
a forthright tale of the Red Army in the field, in South Russia in 
the autumn of 1941, and although it is a very manly story, full of 
movement and dealing professionally and clearly with military events, 
there is—I suppose inevitably—a ring of righteousness about it 
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‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will you not list to me 

Who have so often prayed 

1 might not be afraid? 

lam a little frightened—can't you see? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


The National Children’s Home has 
answered the cry of nearly 29,000 
girls and boys in need. Your gift 
will help us to help thousands more. EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


FIVE GUINEAS covers the admission costs of one child. 


! enclose my Gift of £ 3 to light a Candle in the National Chi dren’ s Home 
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ADDRESS _.__ — —_ 
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which a little mars its quality as narrative, the rhetoric, hot and 
honest in praise of personal integrity and valour, running over 
sometimes into preachings and generalised apostrophies which are 
out of place. But the book is true at its heart, and it celebrates 
Russia and Russian soldiers with vitality, and out of knowledge of 
war conditions; characters, situations and landscape are really alive 
in its pages, and the whole thing is done efficiently and movingly, 
If Mr. Vassili Grossman, who is a Russian writer and war 
correspondent, wrote this novel directly into English himself, it is 
a very remarkable performance in a language not his own; but if 
it is a translation, that also has been better done than is customary, 
and the name of the translator might surely be allowed to appear on 
wrapper or title-page. 

Mr. Toynbee’s novel belongs to the kind, that must either be 
first-rate or else thrown in the waste-paper basket. The Barricades 
is not first-rate; and in so far as it is “smart,” which is always a 
fairly awkward thing to be in letters, it sports, alas, the smartness 
of yesterday, or the day before even—the surest way of all of being 
dowdy. It is, or seems, a very long book about a schoolboy who 
in 1937 runs away from school to try to get to Spain with the 
International Brigade, and about a schoolmaster who gets chucked 
from his job, for. drink and impudence, and hangs about London, 
Paris and the South of France, acting as some kind of washed-away 
Mephistopheles both to his own hardly perceptible alter ego and 
to the schoolboy. The latter gets to Spain in the end, and the 
schoolmaster takes a job in Paris—bur first of all we are asked to 
sit in at an exposition of the conflict between two generations, that 
which was young in the bad, loose twenties and that which came 
up in the moralising, anxious, angry thirties. We are asked, through 
the experiences and reactions of Rawlins and young Markham, to 
examine the barricades of spirit, purpose and desire, which hold 
these two generations apart and render them useless to each other, 
This is a good theme, but—like any other—it stands or falls in 
presentation by the significance or not of its exponents, and it seems 
to me that Mr. Toynbee has failed to give any authority, comic, 
tragic or symbolic, to either of his leading characters. And if that 
is so, it is too much to ask us to follow them so very closely, from 
drink to drink and from pretentious party to still more pretentious 
private argument, learning only as we go that they are dull, vain 
exhibitionists, forever repeating themselves and never being really 
funny or really moving. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Machiavellians. By James Burnham. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


To wish that your enemy had written a book may have been enough 
in Old Testament days, but today how much better to wish that 
he had written two books! For one temporarily important book 
may be written by a very mediocre but, for that very reason, repre- 
sentative writer. Such a book was Mr. Burnham’s The Managerial 
Revolution. It supplied a plausible answer to the doubts and fears— 
and hopes—of a lot of people. This is a sequel. “ Those familiar 
with The Managerial Revolution will find that in this new book the 
author brings to the surface many of the underlying principles upon 
which the theory of the managerial revolution was based, and at 
the same time clarifies and adds to his earlier conclusions.” So the 
blurb. The result is this odd, complacent, dull, inaccurate and ill- 
written hotch-potch of Sorel, Pareto, Gaetano Mosca, Michels, with 
Machiavelli dragged in from time to time. There is something 
comic, in itself, in this solemn panegyric of realism, of knowing 
what the world is really like, written by a don about dons. What 
were all these masters of them that know doing? What is Mr. 
Burnham about? Why give eway the secret of empire? Why not 
use it? To have realism preached by Hitler or Stalin or Roosevelt 
is one thing, but to have it preached with such self-admiration by 
Professor Burnham is another. Count Mosca, even in fiction, is 3 
more interesting character than Gaetano Mosca. There is such 4 
thing as bovaryism; this is stendhalism. Alas! Stendhal was a great 
artist and Professor Burnham is not. So much nonsense is talked 
today, so much optimistic self-deception is greeted as wisdom, that 
Mr. Burnham cannot help making some real points. But until he 
had tried, one would have said it was impossible to make of so many 
God-given bulls-eyes, so many near misses. 


By Maurice Collis. 





The Motherly and Auspicious. (Faber and Faber 
12s. 6d.) 
Tue Empress Tze Hsi was probably one of the most disastrous 


rulers ever to afflict the realm of China. Cruel without foresight, 
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extravagant without taste, corrupt yet muddleheaded, she com- 
mitted the Empire into the hands of seedy, uneducated eunuchs, 
upset the great dynastic traditions of the Ch’ing house, and ham- 
strung the adm‘nistrative system just when its strength was to be 
tested by the encroachments of the Western Barbarism. 

That Tze Hsi won and maintained her power by murder and 
usurpation is established beyond reasonable doubt. But some ex- 
perience in the quagmire of recent Chinese history, some painful 
Knowledge of how sparingly and inaccurately the paths through 
the quagmire are marked, make us hesitate to accept as the ultimate 
gospel the Chinese authorities on which Mr. Collis so lavishly and 
lightheartedly draws. Particularly do we feel suspicious of his T’ung 
Chih sequences. The youth’s brief, en‘gmatic reign cannot, we 
believe, be reduced to a formula so simple as that designed by Mr. 
Collis. These however are technical objections. More serious is 
Mr. Collis’ failure to illuminate the psychology of Tze Hsi. She is 
merely a monstrous figure whose dark schemes invariably triumph ; 
with Li Lien-ying, her confidential eunuch-assassin, she moves in 
the sulphurous atmosphere of a Victorian melodrama—a sort of 
Lady Sweeney Todd of Peking. Nevertheless, for all its rather 
old-fashioned air, the play is often effective; it should please 
those who liked Lady Precious Stream, and who would learn some- 
thing of modern Chinese history from tomes less imposing than 
the works of Messrs. Backhouse and Bland. 
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Trees in Britain. By S.R. Badmin. (Puffin Picture Books. gd.) 
A.B.C. By D. M. Chapman. (Baby Puffin Books. 9d.) Counting 
Book. By D. M. Chapman. (Baby Puitin Books. gd.) It’s Nice 


‘To Be Me. Poems by D. E. Stevenson. Illustrated by Hilda Austin 
and Leonard Cotterill. (Baby Puttin Books. 9d.) 


AN excellent addition to the Puffin Series is S. R. Badmin’s Trees 
in Britain. Any enquiring child of seven or upwards, at all familiar 
with the countryside, wou!d enjoy this book, which gives straight- 
torward information about the habits and characteristics of trees to 
be found in this country, with notes on the uses of the wood and 
illustrations in colour and black-and-white, showing winter and 
summer growth and details of leaves, flowers and fruit. An excellent 
ninepennyworth, The new Baby Puffins are less successful. They 
are at once too babyish and too sophisticated. Children at the 
alphabet stage are unlikely to know words like “ artist,” “ violin,” 
“vase,” “dumbells,” “quintuplets,” &c. Nor should C stand for 
Ch, words like chair and ¢heese, nor K for knife. Nor should 
objects be confused with attitudes, so that the letter U is accom- 
panied by the drawing of a Unicorn and of a boy Upside down. 
Worst of all, the drawings are really ugly. Much the same criticism 
applies to the book on numbers by the same author, who was 
presumably responsible for the horrible doggerel accompanying the 
drawings. It is not easy to write good poetry for children. Miss 
Stevenson claims that hers is reminiscent of A Child's Garden of 
Verses. “ Reminiscent” is a euphemism, They do serve to rem’nd 
one how good Stevenson’s children’s poems were and how uttecly 
uncontaminated by the whimsical (“I wish I was a grown-up 
man”), the patronising (“ It’s really rather fun”) and the snobbish 
(*I have to go for walks with nurse”). A truer analogy would be 
to Christopher Robin (“ Alister James is quite grown-up”) and to 
those of us who like Christopher Robin I say, “ Stick to him.” 


Highland Journey. By Colin MacDonald. (Moray Press. 6s.) 


THESE unpretentious sketches, based on contributions to the Ross- 
shire Journal, contain more sense about the real and lasting problems 
of the Highlands than many more ambitious surveys. Mr. 
MacDonald was born on a croft, and worked on it till he was 
twenty-six ; then he was given the chance of taking an agricultural 
degree at Aberdeen, and becoming County Organiser in the 
Hebrides. In this capacity he saw a good deal of Leverhu!me’s 
schemes in Lewis; there is a first-rate account of “the wee soap- 
mannie” being cheered after addressing a supposedly hostile meet- 
ing. He was delighted at having converted them ; Mr. MacDonald 
had to explain that they were appleuding the cleverness of his speech, 
but still disagreed with every word. The returned soldiers and 
sailors wanted crofts, not the steady work and steady pay that Lever- 
hulme offered, and when they didn’t get crofts the land-raiding 
began. Mr. MacDonald shares their standard of values, but he is 
most sensible about reformers who demand the re-peopling of High- 
land straths: the way to do that, he says, is not to preach or gush, 
but build roads and houses, and turn local power into electricity for 
loca! use. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Since the fact cannot be ignored, it may be as well to state openly 
that countrymen in very many districts are seriously alarmed 
by the activities of the Town and Country Planning Association, og 
which the Garden Cities are strongly represented. I hear that many 
members of one Rural District Council in the North have resigned 
because they perceived that they were being urged or wheedled into 
suburbanising their own countryside. Like many others, they fel 
that the Association would more fitly be called the Town ang 
Suburban Planning Association. As this and that scheme come 
into the open, it appears that the plan is not to preserve or conserye 
the country but to establish a mongrel unit that is neither town no, 
country ; and it may be that this progeny will inherit the defects 
rather than the virtues of both parents. The planners, of Course, 
have the support of all countrymen when they would substitute =| 





considered schemes for ribbon development and the promiscuous 
multiplication of “concrete mendacities ” ; but the country as such 
needs preservation, not reconstruction. The whole weight and 
emphasis of the planners is turned to the work of substituting many 
smallish towns for a few big ones. Its care for the countryside as 
such is secondary or non-existent. The ideals for which, say, 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. F. J. Osborn stand 
respectively are sometimes adverse rather than complementary. | 


Suburbitis | 
Garden Cities are an excellent idea—and incidentally their financial 
status has greatly improved of late. They are pleasant enough places; 
but their rural aspect is apt to be whittled down. The theory of the 
“ Agricultural Belt” that was to help feed the city with fresh local 
, food is sacrificed to the builder in search of a desirable site ; and this 
tends to multiply rural districts of the much advertised green belt, 
which is designed not to protect the country but to make a suburban 
playground for the sake of the town; and the country is asked to 
subscribe heavily to plans for its own ruin. In general our civilisation 
is hindered by nothing so much as the failure of mutual understanding 
and sympathy between town and country. There is a real danger 
that the enmity between the two may be exacerbated by the 
suburbanites. : 


An English Parrot 


A country house dweller the other day met a local but unknown 
pedestrian who asked him if he had such a thing as a birdcage 
spare. Under interrogation as to the cause of so unusual a request, 
he explained that he had found a parrot, and from behind his back 
produced a perfectly good green woodpecker. His story was that | 
he had found this bird and a hawk fighting furiously in the mouth of 
a rabbit hole, with the beak of the “ parrot” firmly fixed in the neck 
of the hawk. He was positive that the other bird was some sort of 
hawk. There is no reason to disbelieve his story, though he was 
hardly an ornithologist. Do hawks ever attack woodpeckers? The 
man was in doubt whether to keep or stuff his bird ; but was induced 
to abandon both alternatives, and when let go the woodpecker flew 
happily away. 








Weather Signs 
It is one of the most prevalent theories of country weather lore 
that hard weather before Christmas means mild weather in “black 
Janiveer.” It would be interesting to know from the statisticians, who 
have destroyed most local prognostic maxims, whether there is any 
, backing for the belief. I came this week upon a new weather sign. 
An old shepherd used to declare with conviction that rain would 
fall soon “if the old ram rubbed his back-side against yon hurdle.” 
It is the most local symptom I have come across. 





In the Garden 

A good many garden operations are independent on any nicety of 
timing, for example, the sowing of broad beans, spraying and pruning. 
On the other hand, the application of most artificial manures must be 
very nicely timed. Since potash, necessary for the flavour as well 
as fertility of fruit, especially small fruit, is most effective in February, 
it may be suggested that prunings should be ready for February 
bonfires. Such potash loses its quality if wetted, so shoulf be used 
at the first possible moment. Among winter flowers that most 
attractive shrub, prunus subhirtella autumnalis, has just begun 
blossom. W. Beach Tuomas. ; 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL PANK OF SCOTLAND 


JHE 118th annual general meeting of the proprietors of the National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head office on 
December 16th. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.LE., the governor of the bank, in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts again show substantial progress. Deposits at November Ist 
Jast exceeded £60,000,000, an increase of approximately £5,000,000 in 
the twelve months. The bank’s notes in circulation have reached the 
unprecedented figure of £8,242,000, a rise of £1,353,000, an indication 
of the continued growth of Government expenditure in wages. 

The assets of the bank naturally show an expansion similar to the 
liabilities. Increased resources are evident in a rise of over £2,000,000 
to £19,332,000 in our liquid funds, namely, cash, balances with the Bank 
of England and other banks, cheques in course of collection, and money 
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Kg at call and short notice. These sums, with £6,000,000 in Treasury 
¥ as such 
‘. deposit receipts and a holding in Treasury bills, place the bank in a 
sight and i oo 
: highly liquid position, which in these days is obviously desirable. British 
‘ing Many | Government securities now stand in the books at £35,000,000, an increase 
tryside as | of roughly £4,000,000, representing our support of Government war 
1ich, say, | issues. 
rm stand |° The value of our investments is in excess of the figures at which they 
tary, stand in the bank’s books. Advances, which last year showed a rise of 
. | £800,000, have fallen by £600,000 and now just exceed the £10,000,000 
| mark, at which they are still higher than in 1941. The balance-sheet 
, figures total £74,775,000, an increase of £6,000,000. 
r financial The profits for the year amount to £260,967, comparing with £257,000 
h places; | for the previous year. With £91,290 brought forward, a sum of £352,257 
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. and this | £20:000 ; trustees for officers’ pension scheme, £50,000 ; staff widows’ 
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asked to | rates of interest earned on the large proportion of our funds lent to the 
ivilisation | Government for the prosecution of the war and the increased expenses 
rstanding | of conducting business, the results we regard as satisfactory. ve 
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RAIL TRANSPORT 
is “Half the Rattle” 











The Railways 
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Fighting Forces \§ 
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Rolls-Royce 


send the Season’s Greetings to all 
members of the Royal Air Force both 
at home and abroad and express 
their admiration and gratitude for 
another year of great achievement. 


They will spare no effort to ensure 
that their own products are more 
and more worthy of the skill and 
devotion of the gallant men who 
use them. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 


For Speed and Reliability 
































fos THE 
PERSONAL 
»YERMALINE BREAD contains much extra nourish- 
>» ment It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
prakes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
Ihealth improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
Write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
| »URNT. torn and moth-eaten garments (except Kunit- 
> wear) Invisibly Mended in one week. Send or call. 
\Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BeELt INVISIBLE 
WMenpers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1 
tANCER SUFFERER 259 43 Poor 
husband, six young children Extra 
od Please help Jewellery gratefully 
Society FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S), 
Cheam, Surrey 
( ‘HRISTMAS ! HELPLESS TO 
— VES.—Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 
dread to think of the extra suffering war conditions will 
— during the winter to their frail old people and invalids. 
PLEASE HELP us to give them warmth and comfort 
this Christmas. Appeal “ S 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
( ‘LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of 
doubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
‘ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round. 





woman, 37; 
nourishment 

received.— 
Cheam 





IONAI 
ourt, 


x 
HELP THEM- 


Send for List to-day.—Cunase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 

] OUGLAS GLASS SPECIALIZES IN CHILD 
PHOTOGRAPHY Country visits arranged.— 

20, Abingdon Villas, W.8 Western 2336). 

| eer ~ 24 THE LEADER Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1, 
acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 


on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy's film salvage Your old films and negatives will 
also help the nationa’ effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 


” | OW to enjoy smoking— 
Fill your pipe with TOM LONG Tobacco.” 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptiy ex. MSS. 1s, 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFariane (C.), 


‘The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
( UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
a) Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps HOME SERVICE eae 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
» ’ i | —This Christmastide please ‘think of the 
\. e * Patients in THE ROYAL CANCER 
HOSPITAL visited with malignant disease that is 
among the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and send 


a gift, as much as you can afford, to the SECRETARY, THE 
Royat Cancer Hosprtat (Free), Fulham Road, London. 
S.W.3 


\) YBIL RANG, Literary Typist 

" telligently copied. Long experience. Mod. charges. 17, 

Hampstead Hill Gdns.. London. N.W.3. (Hampstead 3854). 

\ * ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 

large or small! outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfits 


MSS promptly and m- 


and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements.—BOoTTERILLs, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey Essex 

TATCHES REQUIRED.—Any type, any condition. 


W Highest prices paid. For cash or offer send regis- 
tered to RONALD SAVAGE, 36 Compton Drive, Grimsby,Lincs. 
wr ANTED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 
struments Full particulars and price required, 
Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
the above. Stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLs, Music 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
j Out of 
Cash 


TJATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, 
Order. Top a paid. Send Registered. 
Ss 



























SPECTATOR, 


LNEORRA & 


Tudor Court, 


Tower Building, 
Woodbank Hotel, 


DECEMBER 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 







ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 


Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Liverpool. 
Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 
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CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 





BALKAN SOBRANIE 





Ss 
' 





| ONCE UPON & 
A TIME 


It was easy to hide apologies 
box of to 
care by a drive 
to celebrate 






in a chocolates, 
drive away 
out in the car, 
a great occasion in a great 


i SSS - 
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Ws ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW; 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature 


Develop your latent talent in your spare time with th 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. REDUCED 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuitigg 
by correspondence. No time limit—.Free advice and 
Booklet from Prospe.tus Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 
we FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Wg 


EDUCATIONAL 
‘IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents seeking 


¥ Information about Public Schools and Careen 
should consult the latest Edition just published 8s. 6d. net, 


by post gs. rd. All BooxseLLers and DeaNes’, 31, Museum 

Street, London, W.C.1. 

| AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principa Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A, (Cantab,) 


First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Secnrg- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 


] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, *. Pte Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B B.Sc.Econ,, 

B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. ‘Seana Fees, 

instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 

Dept. Bo3, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. Est. 1894), 

I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893 


YRAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part in, 
the post-war wane at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 
6939), or in the pane ty near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey Egham 241). 


THEATRE AND EXHIBITIONS 


4 ALLET, January 2nd, 6.30 p.m., R.A.D. Production 

Club, Comedy Theatre. Members only. Full 

PILAR. from SECRETARY, 154 Holland Park Avenue, 
Wart Tel. Park 7402 


GALLERY, 119, Charing Cross Road, 


I YOYLES ART 
Exhibition of Old Masters in aid 


London, W.C. 





of Royal Eye Hospital Open 9-4, including Saturday 
kK NGLISH Book Illustration since 1800 CEMA 
4 Exhibition NATIONAL GALLERY Open daily, 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays 2-5. 
APPOINTMENT 


" teetacpaaanes EDUCATION ,SERVICE, 
GIBRALTAR. 


Director of Education required for organisation and 
administration of public education. Salary £1,000 per 
annum. Recent experience of Educational administratien 
essential. Knowledge of Spanish an advantage. Popu- 
lation of Colony is predominantly Roman Catholic. 

Appointment for three or four years in first instance 
Holder may subsequently be considered for posts elsewhere 
in Colonial Education Service. 

Further rye and forms of application from the 

Cc 


Secretary (I.P.R A.), Board of Education, Selgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1, or for candidates resident in 
Scotland, from THe SECRETARY, Scottish Education 


Department, 29, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 
Closing date: 12th January, 1944- 

















4 
or offer by return.—KA SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, R 
Manchester, vintage. But, to-day, we are THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
ORLD SPEEDWORDS fo k notes ; i : : , 
iW one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp. for circumseribed by the coupon (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
tails. —Dvttons (S), 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. =— Head Office : 
and the queue, and absence : 
: it 4 cscar 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
; ¥} encourages abstine ssa , LONDON, E.C.2. 
ava Yet, there is still Balkan Py Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
a d ; £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
sf Subranie, blended by the Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
i + = 4° . fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
original master hand, “a out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
sive VO eace in the Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular 
a pre yee P Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
midst of war, and perfect for fixed periods received. 
' i pleasure after duty is done. In a, ‘ 
spite of the war, in smoking 9 To ry Democrac ys 
. P . ° ww . . 
1: the fittest still survive. 7 B ett er B ri ta in 
i By W. S. SHEPHERD 
? 
Me Press and public acclaim this 
contribution to Post-War Policy. 
Brilliantly interweaves tradition 
and sweeping progress. 
Stimulating, provocative, yet practical. 
wmctuding 34 ach “4 Booksellers or Post Free 1/-. 
Purchase Tax * €ac 
> WHEE 
Otsainable only foom Revailers PATRIA PRESS, LTD., 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffcld) LTD 168, Regent = W.l 
. a -b eaiiin 192 aa 
Entered as second s mail matter at the New Yorl V.\ Po or De 3, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Serctratrok, Lrp., at t offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Dec. 24, 1943, 
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